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PREFACE. 



The Ambbioak Word Book offers a carefully devel* 
oped and progressive plan for teaching the forms and 
values of everyday English words. 

Short lessons, judicious grading, the introduction of 
new terms in connection with those already familiar, the 
constant appeal to the intelligence as well as to the mem- 
ory, are the means by which the pupil is trained to use an 
enlarged vocabulary and encouraged in the exact expres- 
sion of thought. 

Lists of words often mispronounced are provided^ 
together with many comparative exercises, including 
synonyms, words of opposite meaning, words of several 
meanings, words spelled alike and pronounced differently^ 
and words pronounced alike and spelled differently. In 
these, as in all terms defined and in all selections for dic- 
tation, the use of diacritical marks is designed to lead 
naturally to the intelligent use of the dictionary. 

Lessons on prefixes and suffixes and easy exercises in 
word building form an attractive introduction to the sub- 
ject of etymology, and awaken interest in the structure of 
our language. 
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Since one of the more important uses of words is in 
written discourse, the lessons are so arranged as to coordi- 
nate spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 

Many of t^ e> ercises, also, may profitably be made the 
basis of elenjentary wr ' j > jomposition ; for in construct- 
ing illustrati* ^ sen viie pupil fixes in mind the form 
of words, and at the same time acquires a command of 
language. 

Passages from well-known authors have been intro- 
duced because they present attractive material for prac- 
tice and show the value of words as vehicles of thought. 
These bits of prose and poetry refer not only to childish 
employments and recreations, but also to many different 
fields of learning, and cannot fail to stimulate observation 
and encourage a taste for good reading, while at the same 
time they lead unconsciously to accurate spelling. 



INTRODUCTION. 



a 



Orthography treats of the fo.^ i sounos of letters, 

and specifically of their proper cou .lion/fn accordance 
with prevailing usage, in the formation of words. 

A letter is a character or sign used to represent a sound 
produced by the organs of speech. To write the English 
language, twenty-six characters are used. These letters, 
when arranged in their customary order, form the English 
alphabet, and are adequate to the formation of any word 
in the language. 

Letters are distinguished with reference to their style 
as follows: — 



RoTYia,n, 




Full-face, 


Italic, 




Antique, 


©to Eiijglwbt or 


Blacfc Hetter, 


^Q^u/fot, 


<Strman Sei^t, 




Modern, 


Gothic^ 




Old Style. 


rs are distinguished with reference to the 


Pica, 


Bourgeois, 


Nonpareil, 


Small Pica, 


Brevier, 


Agate, 
Pearl, 


Long Primer, 


Minion, 


DiMBond. 



Three forms — CAPITALS, small capitals, and small 

letters — are used with each variety of letters. The small 

letters are employed for ordinary purposes; the capitals and 

small capitals for the sake of prominence or distinction. 
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rmt ALPHABET. 








Script. 


Roman. 


Script. 


Roman. 


a 


a> 


A 


a 


n 


'W 


N 


n 


T3 


p 


B 


b 





o 








e 





C 


c 


■p 


f. 


P 


P 


JO 


cL 


D 


d 


2 


% 


Q 


q 


fi 


■€/ 


h] 


e 


T? 


/b 


R 


r 


3 



< 


J^^ 


f 


d 


/) 


S 


s 


s 


? 


Q 


g 


3 


t 


T 


t 


H 


k 


H 


h 


U 


<A^ 


U 


u 


S 


» 


I 


• 

1 


V 


or 


Y 


V 


^ 


» 


J 


• 

J 


VJ 


<^r 


W 


w 


w 

K 


4 


K 


k 


X 


% 


X 


X 



X -t L 1 
TTL 'VW M m 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 

Letters are of two classes, vowels and consonants, accord- 
ing to the sounds they represent. 

A vowel is a letter which represents a sound of the 
human voice but slightly interrupted by the vocal organs. 
This sound may be either spoken aloud or whispered. 
The vowels include a, e, i, o, and u. 

A consonant is a letter which represents a sound of the 
human voice greatly obstructed by the organs of speech. 
This is implied in the name, which means sounding with 
something^ or the union of breath with the action of the 
vocal organs. Like the vowels, consonants are not restricted 
by quantity of sound, but can be pronounced in a whisper 
as well as aloud. They include b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, 
1^9 P) Qi t^ 8, t, V, z, and z. 

W and y are sometimes vowels and sometimes conso- 
nants. W is a vowel when, with a preceding vowel, it 
represents a vowel sound, as in awe^ newly. Y is a vowel 
when it occurs either at the end or at the middle of a 
syllable, as in boy^ eyebrow. Both \& and y are also called 

semivowels. 

Some of the letters classed as vowels often Lave a 
consonantal value; as % in partial^ where ti represents the 
sound of sh; and u in quit^ where u represents the con- 
sonant sound of w. 

Diphthongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. A 
proper diphthong is the union of two vowels to represent 
a single sound different from that of either alone; asow 
in 80und^ ow in towels oi in moisture^ and oy in oyster. An 
improper diphthong is the union of two vowels, only one 
of which is sounded; as ai in rain, oa in soap^ and ea in 
dream^ deaf 
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A digraph is the union of two letters to produce one 
sound; as ch in chamber^ ng in fling ^ th in thinks ea in 
leave^ and ai in nail. The term digraph is equally 
applicable to vowels and to consonants, and so includes 
the term diphthong. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

Of the forty-four elementary sounds of the English 
language, twenty are vowel sounds, and twenty-four are 
consonant sounds. As there are but twenty-six letters 
in the alphabet, some letters must represent more than 
one sound ; and in some cases the same sound may be 
represented by two or more different letters. 

The elementary sounds are divided into the classes 
vocals, subvocals, and aspirates. 

The vocals, or pure voice sounds, are represented by 
the vowels and diphthongs. 

The subvocals, or imperfect vocals, are represented by 
6, d^ g^ y, Z, 7w, n, ng^ r, v, w^ y, «, zh^ and th. 

The aspirates, sounds produced by the breath alone, 
are represented by /, A, A, jt?, «, t, ch^ sA, and th. 

The various sounds represented by some letters may 
be indicated to the eye by characters called diacritical 
marks. The system of marking used in this book is that 
employed in "Webster's International Dictionary." 

The vowels are marked with the macron ("), dotted 
bar ("^), circumflex (^), breve C'), wave C^), dot (•), and 
double dot ("). The consonants are marked with the 
ia/^(_), 8U8pe7ided bar (j.), cedilla (,), and dot (•). 

In addition to these marks, an apostrophe is used to 
indicate the voice glide, as in pardon (par'd'n); and Italic 
letters for the obscure sound of a and e, as in infant 
(in'fant), prudent (pru'dent)* 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 



VOWELS. 



ft . . . 

A . . . 

a . . . 

A . . . 

a . . . 

a . . . 

jI . . . 

a . . . 

a = d 

e . . . 

* . . . 

6 . . . 

e . . . 

e . . . 

e = a 

S = a 

i . . . 

i . . . 

I . . . 

i 
I 
5 



= e 

= e 



as in m&ke 

** senftte 

..... cftre 

add 

,.'... &rm 

ftll 

Ask 

final 

.... what 

• 

6ve 

** ..... depend 

end 

hgr 

.... recent 

prey 

th§re 

fine 

.... idea 

.... Ill 

pique 

.... bird 

.... Old 



tt 



t( 



t( 



t( 



i( 



(I 



II 



ti 



t( 



(( 



(I 



ti 



ti 



t( 



4i 



U 



(i 



t( 



i( 



6 

d 
o 
6 

9 
& 

A 

il 

d 

u 

u 

• 

f 

f 
f 



= d 

= db 



or 



= I 
= I 
= e 

ee = S 

ew= u 

6b . . 

do . . 

ou . . 

ow^ = ou 

oi . . . 



u, 



as in 

It 

tt 

44 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

it 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
t( 
tt 
t( 
tt 
tt 
tt 



• • . . 



oy = oi .,. as in 



toy 



ftbey 
lOrd 
ndt 
do 

• • 

son 

W9lf 

dse 

Anite 

bflm 

fis 

r])de 

put 

fly 

myth 

mj^le 

feet 

few 

moon 

gd5d 

out 

owl 

oU 



In improper diphthongs, the silent vowel is unmarked, 
US is also the silent e in the ed of preterits and participles 
(as in stormed^ baked) ^ and at the end of syllables (as in 
fate). 

CONSONANTS. 

The letters J, d, /, A, j\ Ar, Z, w, jt?, r, ^, v, w^ y, z, 
and the digraphs sh and ng^ as used with their ordinary 
values, do not need illustration. 

n and <?A, unmarked, usually represent the sounds of 
these letters in none, chair. To indicate other sounds 
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of them, diacritical marks are sometimes used (see fol- 
lowing table). 

c and g have each two sounds, as shown in the following 
table. In general, when these letters are followed by e, t, 
or y, they represent, respectively, the sounds of 8 (as in 
vice^ andy (as in ginger) \ and when not followed by e, i, 
or y, they represent k (as in cart^ frantic) and the sound 
of g in go or leg. But there are some exceptions to this 
rule; and in words respelled to show pronunciation, ^ is 
always pronounced as in go. 

«, ic, and th also have each two sounds: as in sister^ box^ 
thing; and as in does^ exerts that. Where necessary, the 
diacritical marks shown in the following table are used to 
indicate the latter sounds. 
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c 
n 



= 8 . . 


. asm . . 


= k. . 


t( 


= J . . 


(( 


• • • • 


(t 


= n« . 


(i 



vige 


S = z . . 


. as in . 


. . doeg 


«art 


5 = «35 • . 


tt 


. . e$ist 


ginfeer 


ch = k . . 


(t 


. . ehasm 


go 


^h = sh . . 


it 


. . 9hagrin 


ink, single 


th = . . 


t( 


. . this 



The following unmarked digraphs are of frequent 
occurrence, with the values indicated. 



ce = sh . 


. as in . 


. . ocean 


ci = sh . 
ck = k . . 


• A 


. . special 
. . . duck 


dg = J . . 
gh = f . . 
ph = f . . 




. . . edge 
. . . cough 
. . . sylph 



qu = kiY, k as in . 



si = sh, zh 

tch= ch . . 
ti = sh . . 
wh= hiY . 



u 

tt 

t( 
(t 



f queen 
I conquer 
r tension 
I vision 
. . match 
. . motion 
. . what 



The combination gh^ however, is more often silent, as 
in caught^ dough. 

Many words contain silent consonants (as the I in 
should^ or the w in wrong)^ which are easily recognized 
as such.. 
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SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

Language is any means by which thought and Reeling 
can be communicated, whether by motion, sound, or writ- 
ten characters. The elements of written and spoken 
language are words, which are simple or compound, prim- 
itive or derivative. 

A simple word is a single or radical word, one that 
cannot be divided into other words without changing 
its meaning ; as, ink^ ear^ standi ring. 

A compound word is one composed of two or more 
simple words, into which it may be divided, each retaining 
substantially its own signification; as, inkstand^ earring. 

A primitive word is one that is not derived from another, 
and cannot be reduced to any simpler form; as, man^ 
kind. A compound word is considered primitive when 
all its parts are primitive, 

A derivative word is one that is derived from another; 
as, manly^ unkind. A derivative word is considered 
simple " unless it plainly comes under the definition of a 
compound." 

A prefLc consists oi one or more letters or syllables 
placed before a word to qualify its meaning, as un in 
unkind. A suffix consists of one or more letters or sylla- 
bles placed after a word to qualify its meaning, as Zy in 
manly. 

A syllable is any letter, or combination of letters or 
sounds, uttered by a single effort of the voice. These 
letters may form an entire word, or but part of a word. 
A monosyllable is a word of one syllable, as man. A dis- 
syllable is a word of two syllables, as heau-ty. A tri- 
syllable is a word of three syllables, as man-vrscript. 
A polysyllable is a word of more than three syllables, 
as ir-re-press-i-ble. 
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Accent is an extra stress of voice applied to a particular 
syllable or syllables in the pronunciation of a word. It 
is indicated by a little mark (') placed above and to the 
right of a syllable ; as, bish'op^ reward'. 

As it is impossible to express all the sounds of vowels 
in unaccented syllables by any system of notation, they 
are usually left unmarked. They can be learned only by 
the ear from the lips of good speakers. Those who 
would attain to a neat and elegant pronunciation must 
be particularly attentive to unaccented syllables. 
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1. a as in man; e as in let 



an 


O/Yl 


can 


Goru 


cap- 
cat 


cat 


that 


thaX 



red hjuif 

fed luL 

men ^VYwyv 

well <amaZ 

teU hit 



2. i as in pin; o as in da?. 



In i/Yh on OYb 

tin tiru dog cloa^ 

wind AATWid/ top ta|u 

sit AiL box wX/ 

big vui< from yurvvb 



14 
3. n as in us; i as in mitie. 



fun MA/Yi Ice i/Jb 

run Aaa/yi mild "vyuLcL 

siin MA//1 hide hxAjb 

cup owyjo/ fire |iAjt 

riig A^ta/ ride Aixix^ 

4. a and ay as in late, lay. 

make rv\xxMJG play ^(uxxAj^ 

lake 'Ujibe/ gay 




skate jJwJub day 

face ^kux say Ao/U' 

shade Mixixiib ray Ax3/u. 

5. e and ee as in me, meet 

be -IK/ see /to/ 

he ^ tree ^^[hJUb 

we >UK/ three ^MJUb 

eve -e/iK/ sleep mjul^ 

re'al Ajexxt week ixACjeie/ 



15 
6. o and ow as in no, aldte. 



go oo- own ovun 

old o-tcL blown Uown 

cold oovQj snow Mvour 

home \\/rmjb low 'tour 

sto'ry hX/:3\Aj^ bowl 'fn^w^ 



7. Dictation Exercise 



onjb ooX hluJfib or\j ojn> oiA /wua^ 



16 
8. 7 as in my; n as in tune. 



eye -c/iU/ use ixAjO 

fly |W blue Mmju 

sky MiAj- pure jixxAje/ 

dry cIA/i^ tube >tui^€/ 

why wrvu flute |tuXiey 

9. ai and ei (or ey) as in sail, weigh. 

mail 'YYicuZ they ^tm/u. 

rain /ucu/KU eight -CAyont 

wait 'ti/tuX skein aIcxWu 

paid hxiixL reins Asj/vib 

paint ^lamZ sleigh A^eio/fb 

10. Dictation Exercise. 

O'fijeAji. ^(xxxaA <AjakL amZb toX cu 
Wait tui/ tlu/ Axumj ^ ooK/b. 

d'fU/ CUA/ <Jb '^[AAAJb QJYxAj cLW. 

3q(o^ t^ Axim^ y(J>ixLoaAt. 
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11. ea as in Sat, 


,' oa as in b6at. 


sea 


hJUOj 


coat 


ooot 


hear 


^fWOJXj 


oak . 


crcJt 


near 


"YwaJh 


» 

soak 


hAyxxib 


bead 


inxjucL 


load 


loxixL 


each 


<xjucK 


coarse 


coxxAAJb 




18. Dictation Exerdae 





3^ -tcra/YVh will h/QroK tnAxMxxitu 
"YU/jJb thjb <yxjJv XhJUb . 





13. 


Review. 




ice 


bowl 


own 


they 


play 


paint 


why 


three 


sky 


reins 


skein 


re'al 


sleigh 


skate 


well 


rain 


blue 

AM. 


eye 

WORD BOOK — 2 


eight 


sto' ry 
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14. o as in fdr; a as in o^tl 



morn 


wuyi/Kb 


wa,ut 

• • 


^AmmZ 


storm 


At^OVKVb 


warm 

•• 


AAmh/VYh 


fork 


^(aL 


ball 

•• 


'/till 


cord 


cxyui 


stall 

• • 


Atoll 


short 


/Jv&\t 


walk 


AAmlk 



15. Dictation Exercise. 



o AA/ximt ou Imll oi oo\xL . 

S)Vb ttvb cKoJJk "YYlOjJl A/Yl U\Jb iuxll. 

\l<y[h omjojw toJI(Uj (h jJr\/y\^ 

16. oo and o as in moon, move, 

noon y\^rOY\j do oLc 

bloom hhy^rmj who -uAuy 

loop iot>|b shoe hJkoij 

tool hyov move nryyyxH, 

roof h/yoy lose vo^ 
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17. oo, n, etc., as in loUid, puU. 

book wofe put ^uaZ 

look loroii wolf WiM 

foot loot would ^^roul(L 

good CKroxL full ^puZ5 

wool -woot should AricttXcl/ 

18. a as In ask; a as in f&r. 

grass oAxiM arm oA/m/ 

class c/taA6 harm naJwYb 

last 'tcL^ farm laMn 

mast 'KVULiiX barn 'iraA/n/ 

pass ^(^aA6 yard omjJuL 

19. Dictation Exercise. 
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20. a, ai, and ea as In cdre, fdir, pedr. 



b^re 


^roJub 


^ir 


CU/b 


rdre 
d^re 
sc^re 
sh^re 


dxiAib 


pMr 
hAir 
be^r 
wear 


'fuWb 




21 e as in ffi£re 


; e as in fSnti 


• 


th^re 
where 




her 
were 




ere 

heir 

their 


<Ksb 


verse 
term 
perch 


XjUwyxj 




22. n as iaf&r, 


; i as in dirt. 




btirn 

hurt 

curl 

purse 

church 


haht 

CAAMj 


stir 

bird 

girl 

first 

chirp 


qaJ\L 



21 
83. Dictation Ezerdae. 



o-kjb ^nAxib dAA "Ywt /)^ . 
^Jlvi^ib cm/ji^ ^IaamxL ^A^xAiu^ 

3^0/1^6 VUhJk AATOvJAj bXJOJXJb Qj XtOTU. 

^hjiAjXj ruU^ 'Y\Jio^J ^hjb (J^\AAar{j . 
{a/yxju omAj ^\)<hhJb vv^ "XHJxhJb. 





24. 


Review. 




we^r 


ctirl 


chirp 


put 


stir 


wolf 

• 


shoe 

•• 


pass 


cord 


warm 

•• 


full 

• 


sc^re 


loop 


grass 


stall 

•• 


verse 


ptirse 


first 


class 


wh^re 


church 


harm 


book 


should 
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25. Dictation Exercise. 

MYXj XKsb hAX/Vh . 

^j\Hr(\j koj<hh/\j/ (joXh oifyxj XjJX 
Qmxi aii tnxit oj/Oto /ki/u-, 

26. ea as in ITartA; o as in t<m'{(f.* 

earn -exxVru word -wifuL 

heard \\juoJ\Aj worse <>(/tyiAje/ 

learn ^uexiA/yu work iA/iy\At 

earth -tahlK worm "Ur&VYn, 

search AiXxAcvh worth AAro\lh, 

1 This sound of o is the same as that of H mfUr. 



come 
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27. o and n as in son, i^ 

one cmsb niit ^yuaL 

none Tuomib riin hWY\j 

c/ynxjb biin Am/Yh 

some A<yvy\x piimp 4w/Kn|i/ 

front l^urviX begiin' -^eo/u/Ki/ 

28. a and o as In vxid, dm. 

wsis 'U/uA not ^Yl/A 

swan Au^tI/yu blot Wot 

what aaA\joXi drop cUx5|b 

wsitch AAtaX<m> pond >|axrKui' 

wash wxjMb song Aonxj^ 

29. Dictation Exercise. 

lxi|U/ ^mxi^ ciAxy(^ |^/(ym/ tfu/ 1^ 

0/ /i/(rKU3/ |wmy oow WbcL. 
WKdL ijb AAT&Mh cLoi/Kba at all \jb 
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30. c as in -ean; c as in ^ent. 

€all ooUj rage hxx/Jb 

■eloak cl/Qxx/fi mige nnrwoij 

■eatch oatoKb slige Aiixx 

■eloud CA/yiuL juige mxk/ju 

■erow c/bcnvir change orbo/vbce/ 



wi§e 
ri§e 



31. B as in was; th as in <fte. 

'U/i/^U/ tills tlW) 

hAhJb ttan tn/O/Kb 

ro§e Ax3^ there VtjMj 

bee? 'L^€Jt6 those -tnode/ 

tree§ tAj^je>6 clothe oLotnje/ 

32. u as in rule; g as in ^o; g as in ajge. 

true vuxje^ give (WiK. 

rude A^uIj^ beg 'iKXjp 

rule h^^ASb gem ae/w\/ 

truth t/botfb edge <AjCUb 

fruit <|/ux^t hinge hinn/iJb 
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33. Dictation ExerdM. 



UuAib oJw ^tiir 'fwib . 

WaAju TAJUYh ^uxt orb tmiA/ cwxim 
n>t/Wn/ (>uuui6 a|i|u/iA/ . 



34. Review. 

worse gem mige none 

some earn wash worm 

-eatch ri§e jui^e swan 

true what come bee§ 

«loud work there give 

heard clothe fruit change 
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35. Meaning Detennlned by Pronunciation. 



tear 


con' vert 


row 


dove 


tear 


con vert' 


row 


dove 


lead 


wound 


mow 


wind 


16ad 


wound 


mow 


wind 


bow 


low'er 


gUl 


hin' der 


bow 


low' er 


gill 


hind' er 



36. Words Pronounced Alike. 

I. / am glad that I came. 

Eye. His eyes were dark and keen. 

Vane. The vane pointed toward the east. 

Vain. He tried in vain to swim. 

Bee. Bees gather honey from flowers. 

Be. We must he on time. 

Knew. I knew I was right. 

New. Every day brought new pleasures. 

Sea. The ice carried them out to sea. 

See. An owl can see in the dark. 

Butt. We had a 6utt, or cask, of water. 

But. I should like to go, hut I cannot. 

37. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



wet 


dry 


dark 


light 


first 


last 


meet 


part 


18ng 


short 


far 


near 


love 


Jiate 


up 


down 


buy 


sell 


yes 


no 
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38. a long (a), a intermediate (A), a broad (a). 

made task fSce gate 

fall came flake late 

lake bath last fast 

path ant walk take 

dance wharf spade glass 

small awake' stalk waltz 

• • • • • • 

Little by little all tasks are done. 

See the flakes of snow ! How fast they fall ! 

The children swing on the garden gate. 

Glass is made of sand and soda. 

Bees keep at work while the flowers last. 

We will go by the footpath down to the wharf; and if it is 
not too late, we will sail upon the lake. 

A little young bluebird came to take a bath, but the saucy 
young sparrows drove him off. 

Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks. 

Small hares came out and danced about 
With the birds from the white owPs nest 

39. Selection for Dictation. 



bird 


chirp 


tree 


earth 


nest 


mate 


their 


near 


find 


crawl 


worm 


birch 


search 


heard 


church 



The bird saw a worm crawl out of the earth. I heard the 
bird chirp to his mate. Search for their nest and you will 
find it in the birch tree that is near the church. 
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40. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Sun. The sun shone in at the garret window. 
Son. Lincoln was the son of a farmer. 

Not. We will not wait longer. 

Knot. The ribbon was tied in a double knot 

In. There are roses in the garden. 

Inn. We spent the Sabbath quietly at a country inn or 
hotel. 

Him. The artist took his paints and brushes with him. 
Hymn. All joined in singing the hymn, 

41. a short (&), a Italian (a), a modified by r (a). 



md 


Set 


hand 


ran 


bare 


star 


dare 


part 


hard 


farm 


than 


large 


wrath 


msh 


yard 


afar' 


spare 


black 


half 


care 


eat' tie 


an' swer 


ranch 


bat't 



A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Most trees are bare before snow and sleet come. 

A large cattle farm in the West is called a ranch. 

My hands were blistered and the ax was not half ground. 

One black ant who had not yet taken part in the battle, but 
had looked on from afar, now drew near with rapid pace. 

The star was larger and more beautiful than all the others, 
and every night they watched for it, standing hand in hand at 
the window. 

A small spare man in threadbare clothes walked a few yards 
in advance of me. From the care with which he picked up a 
child who had fallen, and from other acts of kindness, I judged 
him to be charitable and unselfish. 
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42. Words often Mispronounced. 



hMe 


rid 


ate 


gst 


aunt 


elm 


yst 


path 


yea 


half 


far 


y6s 


cStch 


d8g 


bath 


gre 


whole 


c6st 


m 


been 


br«th 


laugh 


I ron ^ 


aft' e 



43. a obscure (a), modification of a (&), equivalents of a (ai; an, 

ay, ea, el, ey). 



play 


grain 


lay 


rain 


gauge 


vein 


great 


way 


praise 


strain 


veil 


chain 


fi'nal 


obey' 


va' cant 


straight 


cot' tige 


in' f ant 


gai' ter 


sen'ite 



By learning to obey, you will know how to command. 
Great heaps of yellow apples lay under the trees. 

The brook, it ran its own sweet way. 
As a child doth run in heedless play. 

In his veins was a strain of noble blood. 

Every room was vacant, and the house seemed deserted. 

A narrow graveled walk led straight 
Up to the door from the rustic gate. 

I thought about a cottage nestled in among the trees. 

How should the hills be clothed with grain, 
The vales with flowers be crowned, 

But for the chain of the silver rain 
That draws them out of the ground ? 

Pronounced : ^ i'iirn. ^ bin. 
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44. Punctuation and Use of Capitals. 

Begin with a capital the first word of every sentence, — 
One by one the sands are flowing. 

Place a period at the end of every sentence that is not 
a question nor an exclamation,— 

The lily swung its noiseless bell. 

Begin with a capital every line of poetry, — 

The yellow poplar leaves came down 
And like a carpet lay. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Fragrant blossoms fringe the apple boughs. 
Kind words cost no more than unkind ones. 

The moon above the eastern woods 
Shone at its full. 

Life is not so short but that there is always time enough for 
courtesy. — Emerson, 

The flowers of sweetest smell are shy and lowly. 

— Wordsioorth, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. — Dryden, 

But our song floateth strong 

Far above the forest throng. — Bates, 

45. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



grave 


gay 


frignd 


foe 


laugh 


cry 


hope 


fear 


save 


waste 


seek 


shun 


18ss 


gain 


coax 


drive 


tame 


wild 


here 


there 



old new whence whith er 
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46. Words Pronounced Alike. 

To. We walked to the station, but from the park. 

Too. We were too late for the train. 

Two. We waited two hours. 

Cent. Ten cents make a dime. 

Sent. The doctor sent for his carriage. 

Scent. The scent of the rose differs from that of the violet. 

Steal. A thief is one who steals. 

Steel. The sword was made of the best steel. 

Sore. The soldier's feet were bruised and sore. 

Soar. Eagles soar far beyond our sight. 



47. Equivalents of & (&i, &y, 6, e&, di), of M (Hn, ea, na), and 

of a (an, aw, oa, dn). 



pause 


brawl 

• • 


heir 


draw 


heart 


thSre 


launch 


bear 


b8ught 


straw 


chair 


stair 


broad 

• • 


guard 


caught 


wear 


haunt 


fraud 

• • 


gaunt 


quar' ter 


fair' y 


fSught 


prayer 


some' where 



Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

Think before you speak, pause before you act. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

The storm caught the hunters in the forest. 

All unawares we came upon the hermit in his lonely haunt. 

An eye, by beams of kindness, can make the heart dance 

with joy. 

The fairy isle was seen no more. 

They fought until the sun went down 
Upon the field of carnage. 
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48. Words often Bfispronounced. 

roof sau'cy clv'tl crSek 

salve ^ rinse ex'tra almj 

again'* sayg^ height* calf 

li'lac balm c6ff6e launch 

49. Punctuation. 

Place a note of interrogation after every question,— 

When can their glory fade ? 

Place a note of exclamation after every expression of 
surprise, admiration, or other strong emotion,— 

How softly twilight fell ! 

Separate from the rest of the sentence by comm^a^ a 
word or words used to represent the person or thing 
spoken to, - -^^^^ j. ^^j^ rivulet, run ! 

Summer is fairly begun. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? — Longfdlow, 

Sing, ye winds of summer. 
Your songs to mine and me. — Field. 

Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? — LoweLL 

How much better is wisdom than gold ! 

Whom do you want, lonely night, 

That you wail the long hours through ? — Field, 

And oh ! what laughter the silver breeze 

Shook from the leaves of the poplar trees ! — Bales. 

How lovely the little river is ! 



Pt'onounced : ^ sSv. ^ k^u^. » s6z. * hit. 
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50. e long (8), e short (8), modification of 9 (8). 



sSt 


thSse 


15ft 


ngst 


he 


whgn 


hSre 


ggt 


thgn 


scSne 


b5d 


b6 gin' 


tw61ve 


flgsh 


he'ro 


Sv' er y 


Sn'vy 


rS gide' 


rS po§e' 


b^ fore' 



A breeze sets every tint in motion. 

He came here to reside before he was twelve. 

We looked down at the scene of beauty and repose lying at 

our feet. 

The nest was left unsheltered 

In the lilac by the door. 

Sing, pretty birds, and build your nests, 
The world is glad to have you here. 

We must have a splendid party, no guest must be left out ; 
Let's get some trusty messenger to take our cards about. 



Nun. 
N6ne. 

Pray. 
Prey. 

Mu§E. 
Mews. 

Eed. 
Read. 

Vale. 
Veil. 

EODE. 

Road. 
Rowed. 



ABT. 



51. Words Pronounced Alike. 

The nun returned to the convent. 
None means not one or not any. 

Fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 
The larger beasts prey on the smaller. 

I come to this quiet place to think, or muse. 
The cat mews and the dog barks. 

Now the last red ray is gone. 
What books have you read? 

Vale is sometimes used to mean valley. 
A veil is used to protect the face. 

Her Majesty rode into the park on a gray horse. 
Wild roses grew on both sides of the road. 
The boatman rowed me across the rolling foam. 

WORD BOOK — 3 
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fio, fiy, i, is). 


w >,» 7 WW7 wy 


herd 


sweet see 


fern 


wheel 


key meal 


need 


sleep 


weed year 


brief 


cease 


read seize 


peal 


breeze 


grieve speak 


va lise' 


nov' el 


re' cent peo' pie 


stee' pie 



Sweet flowers are slow, but weeds make haste. 
The note was brief and to the point. 
The roses sleep by the garden wall. 
A strong breeze fanned the flames. 

She spun at the wheel, and ground the meal, 
And baked the cakes of rye. 

You should have heard the people ringing the bells till they 
rocked the steeple. 

We need to see as well as read. We must go reading and 
learning all through the years. 

Not a wheel spins, not a press speaks, not a bugle peals, not 
a spade delves, without having endured the blows of the 
hammer. 

53. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



sweet 


sour 


right 


wr5ng 


true 

•• 


false 

• • 


hard 


s5ft 


inore 


less 


sink 


swim 


keen 


dull 



smile 


frown 


low 


high 


some 


none 


sad 


glad 


rich 


poor 


m 


on 


much 


lit'tle 
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54. Use of Capitals. 

Begin with capitals all proper or individual names, 
including the names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year, — 

Alice, Tuesday, Longfellow, Russia, June. 

Begin with capitals words that are derived from, 
proper nouns,— 

Turkish, Russian, Christian, Bostonian. 

Begin with capitals all namss applied to the Deity, — 
Our Father who art in heaven. 

Begin with capitals the names of sections of the 
country, — 

The North opposed the South. 

Write with capitals the words I and 0, — 

wise young judge, how I do honor thee I 

Dictation Exercise. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

Welcome, wind of the East, from the caves of the misty 
Atlantic! 

At one time Benjamin Franklin had only a Dutch dollar 
and a shilling in copper. 

Come to me, ye children ! 

These are thy glorious works. Parent of good. — Milton. 

A carol is a song of praise sung by a chorus of children at 
Christmas or Easter. 

Many of Whittier's poems were written against slavery. 
Icebergs from the Arctic Ocean melt in the Gulf Stream. 
The English language is taught in many French schools. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ! 

— Ooldsmith. 
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95. Equivalents of & (fii), of e (ea, 1, y), and of 8 (8a, 

8iy 8o, 18, u8). 



mirth 


hSard 


earth 


pSarl 


gugss 


chirp 


hSad 


fir 


first 


Igarti 


plSid 


rnyr' tie 


brSath 


rnyrrh 


frignd 


search 


hgif er 


hSav' y 


hgalth 


Sar' ly 


stSad' y 


brgadth 


18op' ard ^ 


f 6ath' er 



First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess. 

The breath of every wild flower is in the air to-day. 

That we are never too old to learn is a true saying. 

The tops of the firs came sharp against the blue sky. 

In the core of one pearl are all the shade and shine of the 
sea. 

Success is usually gained, not by sudden bound, but by 
steady effort. 

What is so light as a feather? A breath will serve to 
blow it away, and you may search for it the wide earth through 
in vain. 

56. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Fur. Seals are highly prized for their /wr. 

Fir. Several kinds of the pine are called fir trees. 

Bare. A hare rock has nothing on it. 

Bear. Bear means to carry. Bear is also the name of an 
animal. 

Herd. A herd of buffalo was seen from the cars. 
Heard. The voice of mirth was heard through the land. 

Need. You may need your umbrella. 
Knead. Bread is kneaded before baking. 

Pronounced ^ 16p' Srd. 
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57. Selection for Dictation 



seeds 


ripe 


brown 


rays 


pink 


ma' ny * 


p6t' als 


rob' in 


year 


spring 


month 


ap' pie 


through 


win' ter 


a cr5ss' 


eel' lar 


au' tuuin 


surn'mer 


re uiem' ber 


bar' rels 


bios' soms 



The seeds in ripe apples are brown. If you cut the apple 
across, you will find a star. This star has as many rays as 
there were petals in the apple blossom. Do you remember 
the pink and white blossoms ? 

In the spring, in the month of May, there are blossoms on 
the apple trees. The apples grow through the summer. In 
the autumn they are ripe and we pick them, put them into 
barrels, and store them in the cellar. We eat them in the 
winter. 

58. Review in Spelling. 



chirp 


key 


peal 


fern 


broad 


hgir 


flake 


veil 


brief 


scene 


grieve 


pearl 


caught 


gauge 


wharf 

• • 


seize 


guard 


guess 


va' cant 


myrrh 


twelve 


pause 


b8ught 


praise 


search 


ear' ly 


straight 


brgadth 


waltz 

• • 


catch 


heard 


cof ' fee 


earth 


obey' 


friend 


peo' pie 


worm 


laugh 


f 6ath' er 


an' swer 



Pronounced : ^ m6n' f. 
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59. i long (i), i short (I), modification of I (i). 



viTie 


king 


chin 


ride 


rise 


flft 


slip 


swing 


give 


white 


light 


shine 


life 


sir ver 


brick 


tde'a 


Itt' tie 


wrist 


thrift' y 


fit'ful 



Thrifty vines covered the little porch. 
The little king rides in a carriage drawn by four mules. 
If one life shines, the next life to it must catch the light. 
The torch gives more of its fitful light as you steadily gaze. 
Tabby was black, with white paws and a little white star 
under her chin. 

Red leaves slip down from maples high, 
And touch my cheek as they flit by. 

60. Selection for Dictation. 

brought 
white 
pret' ty ^ 
close' ly 
down' y 
chest' nut ^ 

One day in December, some chestnut twigs were brought 
into our schoolroom. The twigs were hard and cold, but they 
had many little glossy buds. Each bud had a brown coat fas- 
tened with waterproof gum. Pretty coats they were, white 
and downy, and warm as wool. In three days we could see 
some tiny leaves. They, too, were white and downy, and they 
grew very fast. We watched them closely as the leaflets 
pushed forth. 

I - ^ 

Pronounced : ^ prit' tj^. ^ ch6s' nCit. 



De cem' ber 


twigs 


fas' tened 


coat 


gl5ss' y 


forth 


watched 


ti'ny 


leaf lets 


leaves 


wa'ter proof 


pushed 
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61. Eqaivalents of i (ai, tA, ie, oi, ui, ny, f, fe), and of I (al, 

el, e^, la, le, nl, f). 



aisle ^ 


try 


build 


sieve 


choir ^ 


eye 


inyth 


sly 


guile 


tried 


buy 


height 


lil7 


ei' der 


guide 


gui tar' 


guln' 6a 


bis' cult 


cap' tatn 


sys' tem 



cur' tain for' felt mon'key cfir'riage 

A wonderful twinkle shone in his eye. 
The value of a guinea is about five dollars. 
The glass was veiled with a curtain of purple silk. 
I have tried in several stores to find a fine wire sieve. 
The monkey rode in a carriage and did many funny tricks. 
Peter the Great learned how to build a ship and to sail it. 
As the wedding party passed down the broad aisle, the choir 
arose and the organ pealed forth a merry chime. 

62. Punctuation. 

Separate by commas: 

1, Words arranged in a series,-^ 

Gold is found in Mexico, California, and Peru. 

S' W'ords out of their natural order in a sentence, — 

Of all our senses, sight is the most important. 

3. Words which mi^ht be omitted without destroying 
the com^pleteness of the sentence, — 

Weakness on both sides is, as we know the motto for all 
quarrels. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas. — W, R. Spencer. 

Pronounced : ^ II. ^ kwir. 
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Beneath the pavement, a torrent of water leaps forth in 
three beautiful cascades. 

Ere long, I think, the news will reach him. 

If you are good children, as you ought to be, you shall be 
taken to the park this afternoon. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee. — Longfellow, 

The dove, 
On silver pinions, wing'd her peaceful way. 

— Montgomery, 

63. o long (5), o short (5), o like a before r (6). 

p5nd t6p bore hold 

16ng shore dr8p m8ss 

slope up8ii' whole st8rm 

arose' corn in5re fro'zen 

clo'ver o'pen 5'ver dWlar 

From shore and ship a cheer arose. 

The storm was upon us in all its fury. 

Clovers are opening red and white. 

From the top of the hill we can see the mill and the pond. 

The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

The freshening breeze of summer 
Shook the tassels of the corn. 

The whole slope is covered with cakes of ice, nicely fitted 
together, with water poured over them until the whole mass 
is frozen to a perfect glare. 

The mosses, long and thick and spongy, hold every drop of 
water that falls into their arms. They feed it out gradually 
to the giant trees whose feet they cover. 
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64. Review in Pronnnciation. 



cease 


piaid 


fast 


gaunt 


wheel 


haunt 


nov' el 


ranch 


dance 


wrath 


white 


half 


launch 


fah-' y 


el' der 


pr&yer 


hgif ' er 


an' swer 


tde'a 


ev'ery 


cap' tatn 


grass 


re' c^nt 


stSad' y 



65. Long oo (oo); short oo (d6) and modification of 5 (6). 
good Idok cool 



book 
spoon 
proof 
spool 
win' d6w 



root 
wd6ds 
soon 
td6k 
6 bey' 



food 
bloom 
wool 
moon 
fur' r6w 



room 

brook 

gloom 

stood 

boot 

fol'16w 



He who follows a good example sets one. 
I look in the brook and see a face. 
The cool air came up from the sea. 
No vacant chairs were in the room. 

Along the brooks and next the sun, 
The woods were like a garden bed. 

One sunny south window was filled with flowers. 

The trees along the river were torn up by the roots. 

The father bird brings food from the field for his mate and 
little ones. 

Now and then an idle sheep came and stood for a long time 
looking in at the door. — Mary Hallock Foote. 

Sunshine will follow days of gloom, 
After the snow how soon will bloom 
Daisies and purple clover ! 



Bow. 
Bough. 

Rain. 
Rein. 

Rose. 
Rows. 

Tide. 
Tied. 

Coarse. 
Course. 
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66. Words Pronounced Alike. 

We simply bow as we pass. 

I cut a long bough from the tree. 

The rain is over and gone. 

A horse is driven with two 7'eins. 

The rose was in full bloom. 

Rows of pinks and verbenas bordered the walk. 

The tide soon washed away all footprints. 
The books were tied together with a ribbon. 

The paper is too coarse to write on. 

The boats drifted out of their course and were lost. 

67. u long (u), u obtuse (ft), u short (tt). 



bud 


siin 


use 


must 


tune 


plum 


cure 


bflrst 


bflrn 


just 


tflrn 


dull 


lute 


cflrve 


suck 


such 


numb 


plume 


pflrse 


trunk 


chilrch 


shrub 


struck 


flut' ter 



Suns must shine and suns must set. 

The clock in the high church tower struck two. 

The butterflies flutter from bush to bush, and open their 
wings to the warm sun. 

An oriole uses wool, hair, and flax for her nest, and shapes 
it like a purse. 

One of the uses of the roots is to select just such food as the 
plant needs. They suck up the liquids, and, in a tree, carry 
them up through the trunk to the branches. 

In the spring the sun shines, the buds swell and burst, the 
shrubs put off their brown cloaks and once again wear their 
green plumes, and all nature is in tune. 
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68. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



come 


go 


fine 


coarse 


wide 


nar'r6w 


give 


take 


fat 


lean 


sharp 


blunt 


rise 


fall 


thin 


thick 


good 


bad 


sick 


well 


strSng 


weak 


white 


black 




69. oi, oy^ OU; 


ow (unmarked). 




shout 


brown 


toy 


loi' ter 


trout 


gown 


joint 


mouse 


crowd 

1 


house 


sound 


count 


broil 


voice 


round 


enjoy' 


oys' ter 


roy' al 


moist 


nois' y 


joy' f ul 


toi' let 


flow' er 


show'er 



Why did you loiter so long by the way ? 

A joyful shout arose as each child took its toy. 

Oysters, trout, and a joint for roasting, were ordered. 

It was impossible to hear the sound of his voice in such a 

noisy crowd. 

All dressed in gray, a little mouse 

Has made his home within my house. 

No hue is brighter than that of the brave old oak in his robe 
of royal purple. 

I see a dark cloud, and hear the sound of distant thunder. 
We will go into the house before the shower comes. 

A shout rang through the woods, and the boys climbed on the 
strong boughs, when the low growl of the brown bear was heard. 

The field mouse has a coat of brown, and a vest of white or 
light gray. It makes a tiny round nest of blades of grass, or 
wheat, or straw. 
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70. Selection for Dictation. 



leaves 


grass' es 


spread 


waits 


day' light 


pass' es 


asked 


closed 


e'ven 


wished 


h?av' en 


dai' sies 



With little white leaves in the grasses, 
Spread wide for the smile of the sun, 

It waits till the daylight passes, 
And closes them one by one. 

I have asked why it closed at even. 
And I know what it wished to say : 

There are stars all night in the heaven. 
And I am the star of the day. 

— Rennell Jiodd. 



71. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Talb. I call it a fairy tale because it is so strange. 

Tail. The squirrel's tail was longer than his body. 

Blue. Blue as the fairy flax were her eyes. 

Blew. Out of the sea blew a dreadful blast. 

Bin. The bin will hold fifty bushels. 

Been. Where have you beeii f 

Ought. We ought to return good for evil. 

Aught. He is guiltless, for aught I know. 

Isle. An isle is a small island. 

Aisle. The sunlight streamed down the broad aisle of the 
church. 

Pause. To pause means to stop for a moment. 

Paws. A cat has four paivs. 
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72. Equivalents of 5 (oa, 56, oo, ou, 5w), of 5 (a), of 55 (o, 
pe, ou, ^, ^e, |ii), and of 66 (9, pu, u). 



boat 


row 


glow 


push 


blow 


wolf 


own 


who 

•• 


true 

•• 


wand 

• 


sn5w 


known 


door 


would 

• 


roam 


bruise 

•• 


he' roes 


fruit 

•• 


truth 

•• 


floor 


be low' 


ca noe' 

•• 


group 


shOul'der 



The men rowed the boat toward the shore. 

The flowers blow in a solid glow. 

You may push the canoe off the bank of the river. 

Wolves still roam through the forests of northern Maine. 

It is true that you will bruise the fruit if you let it fall. 

The rose leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
Paved the turf and the moss below. 

He who fills his heart with the truths of the poets may work 
them out in heroic deeds. 

Many people would be heroes if they could choose their own 
battles, and fight in their own fashion. 



73. Meaning Determined by Pronunciation. 



live 
Itve 


ab' sent 
ab sgnt' 


de§' ert 
de gert' 


close 
clo§e 


gal' lant 
gal lant' 


slough 
slough 


read 
rSad 


in' stinct 
in stinct' 


dif f u§e' 
diffuse' 


bass 
bass 


ex' pert 
ex pert' 


f re' quent 
f r^ quSnt' 
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74. Modification of fi (A), equivalents of u (eau, ew, eu, ie% 
Wf ui); of tl (oft); and of tt (e6; ioil; 6, 6e, 60; oil). 

does front one among' 

lieu na'ture hue trou'ble 

once moth'er suit na'tion 

young jour' ney feud pi' geon 

touch coiin'try love va'rious 

blood gra'cious knew beau'tiful 

If you once make the attempt, you will have no trouble. 

Among all the views, does there seem to be one which will 

suit him ? 

Below me trees unnumbered rise. 

Beautiful in various dyes. 

Robbie lived in the country in a large house with a yard in 
front and back. Among the pets he loved most were his pigeons 
and ducks, though they gave him much trouble by stirring up 
the fountain which supplied water for the cattle. 

The horse, at the voice and touch she knew so well, once more 
plowed through the surge to the ship, and, amid the shouts of 
those on shore, brought back a load of young and old. 

— Burritt, 

75. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Bad. Some boys are bad and some are good. 

Bade. He bade, or ordered, me to go quickly. 

Won. Who won the prize ? 
One. One and one make two. 

Hear. I hear footsteps on the stairs. 
Here. Sit here till I return. 

Stairs. A flight of stairs led to an upper room. 
Stares. A person stares at an object when surprised. 
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76. Review in Spelling. 



proof 


wrist 


cure 


numb 


guile 


fruit 

•• 


sieve 


lieu 


would 

• 


curve 


bruise 

•• 


group 


build 


lil'y 


woods 


oys' ter 


he' roes 


ca noe' 

•• 


nois' y 


thrift' y 


bis' cuit 


sys' tern 


pi' geon 


flut' ter 


mon' key 


dor lar 


moth' er 


joflr' ney 



77. c, ch, as k (€, -eh) ; c as s (9) ; ch as sh (9h) ; g as in 

go (g) ; g, dg, as j (g, dg). 



-eross 


grow 


bridge 


-eome 


voiQe 


■eloud 


■eake 


spi9e 


sau' 9y 


gave 


ma 9hme' 


a-ehe 


fringe 


barge 


■erumb 


a9'id 


9it' ron 


trudge 


twi9e 


■eha§m 


de -elare' 


dig' it 


pre' 9ept 


■eor' ner 



Don't cross the bridge till you come to it. 

Now and then a puff of wind comes round the corner. 

Voice after voice caught up the song. 

Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

Cake like this, he ought to know, 
Doesn't on the bushes grow. 
Stuffed with citron, spices, plums ; 
'Tisn't every day it comes ! 
And for him to want a share 
Was too saucy, I declare ! 
So she ate it, spice and plum, 
Never left the smallest crumb 
That a hungry bird might spy 
With his little watchful eye. 
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78. s as s (f), X as gz (^), th sonant (til), n as ng (n). 



dyeg 


horng 


drowge 


with 


dai^ §ie§ 


lo§e 


then 


these 


their 


chooge 


^haige 


eag'y 


prin' ceg 


wink 


bathe 


proge 


think 


clothe 


ejact' 


ej erf 


sprin' kle 


ej alt' 


un' cle 


an' ger 



Lose DO time in idleness. 

Bees are drowsing in the clover. 

April scatters daisies at our feet. 

Sand sprinkled on the floor did duty as a carpet. 

Some of the buds of trees are covered with brown scales. 
These scales protect the buds from the cold and frost. 

If to do were as easy as to know what to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men's cottages princes' palaces. 

Color, then, like horns, hoofs, shells, claws, and eyes, is a 
means by which animals often avoid being seen by their 
enemies. 

79. Review in Pronunciation. 



whole 


burst 


tune 


joint 


lute 


does 


hue 


feud 


suit 


push 


wand 

• 


•chasm 


plume 


sau' cy 


ej act' 


e^ ert' 


clothe 


an' ger 


dig it 


toi' let 


fol'ldw 


gui tar' 


ej alt' 


cit' ron 


fro' zen 


na' ture 


floor 


ma chine' 


for' f e it 


win' d6w 


car' riage 


guin' ^a 


sprin' kle 
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80. Use of Capitals. 

Begin with capitals all titles of honor, respect, and 
distinction, — 

The title of His Excellency is given to the Governor of 
Massachusetts by the constitution of that state. 

Abbreviate titles only when they immediately precede 
or immediately follow the nam.es to which they apply, — 

Hon. John D. Long, 

Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 

Begin with capitals all names and other principal 
words in the titles of books, essays, and poems, — 

The Building of the Ship, 
The Snow Image. 

Begin with capitals common nouns used to represent 

persons, — 

Give me of your bark, Birch Tree ! 

Dictation Exercise. 

At first the President's cabinet consisted of but four officers. 
There was a Secretary of State, a Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Secretary of War, and an Attorney General. 

Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality is one of the finest poems 
ever written. 

Was there ever a better charity sermon preached in the 
world than Dickens's Christmas Carol ? 

Many loved Truth, and lavished life's best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her. — Lowell. 

James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., President of Vassar College, 
delivered the address to the graduates. 

Hon. John Sherman, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, 
was chosen by President McKinley to be Secretary of State. 

Bright little Spirit, so pure and good, 
Whither so far away hast fled ? 

▲M. WORD BOOK — 4 
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81. Words often Biispronounced. 



8f ten ' 
alas' 
bloiige 
c8r' a\ 
Sr' r6w 
s6f ten 2 
cSs' tie » 



re'al 


f 6r ggf 


wrath 


gn' gine 


so' fa 


has' ten* 


heard 


gv' er y 


a' corn 


a gainst' ' 


s6r' ry 


lis' ten « 


scarce 


sgv' er al 



82. Selection for Dictation. 



hear' ing 


down 


voi' ces 


a' corns 


sleep 


laugh 


au' tumn 


work 


know 


mak' ing 


limb 


win ter 


swing' ing 


sounds 


cov' ers 


grow ing 


dain' ty 


spring' time 



WHAT THE ACORNS SAY. 

We sleep all winter under the snow ; 

We laugh in the springtime, and then we grow. 

We play in summer with winds that blow ; 

We work in the autumn, making the buds you know. 

Up in a tree top, swinging on a limb ; 
Hearing many voices, sounds are growing dim. 

Down upon the ground for a winter nap ; 
Hid in dainty covers, there I lost my cap. 

— Louise A, Strong. 

Pronounced : ^ 6i"n. ^s6i"n. » kSs''!. * has^'n. ^^ggnst'. « lls'^n. 
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83. Nouns Changed to Verbs. 



n-^/ 



rise 




use 


a Duse 




rige 




uge 


a huge' 




house 




mouse 


mis use' 




houge 




mouge 


mis uge' 




mouth 




grease 


ex cuse' 




mouth 




greage 


ex cuge' 




rgb' 51 




pre' fix 


prSg' ent 




rS bgr 




pr^ fix' 


pr^ ggnt' 






84. Words of Opposite Meaning. 




cheap 


dear 




right 


left 


d8n 


d6ff 




eve 


morn 


18st 


found 




tight 


loose 


fore 


aft 




peace 


war 


head 


foot 




sparse 


dense 



85. Selection for Dictation. 



knows 


comes 


riv' er 


pi' lot 


foams 


with out' 


toss' es 


bless' ing 


chSr' i ty 



The rain comes when the wind calls ; 
The river knows the way to the sea ; 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 
Blessing all lands with its charity ; « 
The sea tosses and foams to find 
Its way up to the cloud and wind. 



Emerson. 
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86. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Peace. We lived in peace with our neighbors. 

Piece. We shared our last piece of bread. 

Feet. He dropped the treasure at my feeL 

Feat. He accomplished the feat with great effort. 

Gate. The garden gate was closed. 

Gait. We walked at a rapid gait. 

No. Always say no when asked to do wrong. 

Know. Idlers never know the value of time. 



87. Names of Birds. 




hawk 


pea' cock 


wren 


5s' trich 


swan 

• 


spSr' r6w 


ea' gle 


gros' beak 


ra' ven 


boV 6 link 


thrush 


par' tridge 


h6r' on 


tan' a ger 


cuck' 00 


chick' a dee 



rob' in 
pl'geon 
mar' tin 
plov' er 
lin' net 
p6t' r61 
swal' 16w 

• 

o' ri ole 



The martins, white-breasted swallows, came promptly the 
first day of April, and took up their quarters in the boxes we 
prepared for them ; and very soon all sorts of birds arrived by 
the thousands, and made the island alive with sound and 
motion, — legions of yellow-hammers, song sparrows, blackbirds, 
wrens, robins, and bluebirds. — Celia Thaacter, 

Of game birds there are still to be found a few partridges, 
quail, woodcock, snipe, and pigeons; of rapacious birds, the 
hen hawk, sparrow hawk, and gray owl; of bright-colored 
birds, the redbird, scarlet tanager, grosbeak, bluebird, bluejay, 
yellowbird, and oriole; of singing birds, the song sparrow, 
bobolink, and thrush. — K E. Magazine. 
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88. Words often Mispronounced 


• 


k6t' tie 


roil 


Slid' dgn 


sau' cer 

• • 


haunt 


dl reef 


tde'a 


sword * 


mit' tSn 


h8n' gst 


sleek 


f 8r bade' 


pi an' 6 


st&mp 


kitch'Sn 


ar«' tic 


gaunt 
89. Selection for Dictation. 


lie' 6 rlqe 


driv' ing 


street 


springs 


seat 


morn' ing 


cheer' i ly 


in quire' 


laid 


gro ceries 


de gire' 


mad am 


to-day' 


sug' ar ^ 


gold' en 


c6£' fee 


but' ter 


quart 


whis tling 


doz' en 


fresh' ly 


cran' bSr ries 



Our grocer comes driving down the street, 
He stops the horse and springs from his seat, 
And cheerily whistling comes to inquire 
What groceries we this morning desire. 

" Madam, what is your order, pray ? 
What will you have from my store to-day ? 
We've butter as golden as any that's made, 
Tea, coffee, and sugar, and eggs freshly laid.'' 

"A quart of red cranberries fresh and hard, 

A box of salt, a pail of lard, 

A barrel of flour, a pound of tea, 

And a dozen of eggs, you may bring to me." 

• 
Pronounced : * sOrd. * sho6g' 5r. 
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Main. 
Mane. 

Haib. 
Hare. 

SUEF. 

Serf. 

Peal. 
Peel. 

Cur' rant. 
Cur' RENT. 

Hue. 
Hew. 



90. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Sailors alone know the terrors of the main. 
The horse's mane was long and black. 

The hermit's hair was long and white. 
A hare is sometimes called a rabbit. 

The bathers ventured into the raging surf. 
A serf is a slave. 

He heard the peal of distant bells. 
He peeled some bark from a birch tree. 

Currants grow on bushes. 

The current of the river was very swift. 

Gradually faded the sunset hties. 
The savage hews his boards from the trunk of a 
tree. 



91. Plurals. 

Most nouns form their plural by adding s to the sin- 
gular. 



Singular. Plural. 

bub'ble bub'bles 
doc' tor doc' tors 



Singular. Plural. 

bSr' rgl bSr' rgls 
bar' gain bar' gains 



Write from dictation both the singular and the plural of — 

cab' in sail' or el' e ment 

de' p6t mas' ter gen' er al 

com'et stu'dent tel'egram 

na' tion jus' tice gov' ern or 

bat' tie sol' dier doc' u ment 



ca reer 
pur' pose 



steam' er 
pa' tri ot 



con duct' or 
com mand' er 
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92. Panctaation. 

2%e parts of a compound sentence are separated: 

1, By commas, — 

Showers fall upon the hills, springs flow, 
The river runneth still at hand. 

2, By sem^icolons, — 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower ; 
There's a twitter of wind in that beechen tree. 

S. By colons,— 

Look not mournfully into the past : it comes not back again. 

Dictation Exercise. 

The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall. — Bayly. 

I was bom an American ; I live an American ; I shall die 
an American. — Daniel Webster, 

Take gifts with a sigh : most men give to be paid. 

— O'Reilly. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. — Pope. 

To pity distress is human ; to relieve it is godlike. 

— H. Mann. 

None knew thee but to love thee. 

None named thee but to praise. — HaXleck. 

Errors like straws upon the surface flow : 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. — Dryden. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 

Moans round with many voices. — Tennyson. 

The hearts of men are their books ; events are their tutors j 
great actions are their eloquence. — Macaulay. 
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93. Selection for Dictation. 



gro' cer 
hur' ries 
ar ways 
de liv' er 



writes 


or' der 


next 


cook 


bus' y ^ 


again' 


team 


or' dered 



The grocer writes in his order book, 
Then hurries away to the next little cook, 
Who gives him her order as soon as she can, 
For our grocer is always a busy man. 

Back to the store he drives again. 
His orders to fill with the help of his men ; 
Then the grocer boy with the team drives away 
To deliver the goods that were ordered to-day. 

94. Plurals. 

JSTouns ending in ch {soft), s, sh, x, or z, form their 
plural by adding es to the singular. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

church church' es fox fox'es 

fish fish'es -eho'rus -eho' ruses 

buzz buzz'es glass glass' es 

Write from dictation both the singular and the plural of — 

sash marsh in' dex 

chintz 5' nyx cr5' cus 

lynx larch rad' ish 

brush i' bex cir' cus 

bunch thrush dis patch' 

Pronoxinced : ^ biz' zf. 
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Pear. 
Pair. 

Rote. 
Wrote. 

Beet. 
Beat. 

Birth. 
Berth. 

Urx. 
Earn. 

Sail. 
Sale. 



95. Words Pronounced Alike. 

The pear and quince grow in abundance. 
With every dress she had a pair of slippers. 

Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse. 
He both wi^ote in verse and thought in verse. 

The heet is a common vegetable. 
I can heat him in a long race. 

By hirthy she inherited the throne of Scotland. 
Secure a berth in the best stateroom on the ship. 

The marble urn was brought from Rome. 
The newsboy earns his living. 

Now hoist the sail and let the streamers float. 
We attended the sale^ and bought several curious 
ornaments. 



96. Selections for Dictation. 



wrap 


whis' tie 


shril' ly 


peo' pie 


cloaks 


vir lige 


through 


marsh 


gliin' mer 


fro' zen 


ash' es 


win' dows 


flash' es 


riv' er 


them selves 



When the autumn winds whistle shrilly, people wrap them- 
selves in cloaks, and shake their heads, saying that winter is 

at hand. 

The marsh is frozen, • 

The river dead. 
Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 

That glimmer red. — Longfellow, 
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97. Words often Mispronounced. 



fair' y 


a'ggd 


to' ward ' 


8f flee 


stint 


6 blige' 


r6 cSss' 


ti'ny 


p^r' ent 


stgad' y 


stanch 


glis' ten ^ 


ma' tron 


a'r^a 


ISi' §ure * 


root 


b5n' nSt 


cu' po la 


hun'gry 


sir' up 
98. Names of Building^s. 


pi S,z' za 


cas' tie 


mill 


the' a ter 


par ace 


ho tel' 


f ac' to ry 


tav' em 


vil' la 


ware' house 


pris' on 


con' vent 


ca the' dral 


dun' geon 


m5sque 


state' house 


cot' tage 


cab' in 


school' house 



There are now mills which produce no other kind of paper 
than that made mostly from straw and wood pulp. 

Mount St. Michel is a rare bit of the past, a magnificent 
jumble of castle, cathedral, and convent without division or 
boundary. 

Among all the cathedrals of England, Durham is perhaps 
the most imposing, and its situation is magnificent past rivalry. 

— S. van Rensselaer. 

The doctor had bought several pieces of property in the 
lower slums of the town, and was busy pulling down the old 
hovels, and putting decent and well-drained cottages in their 
place. — 17. Q. Couch, 



Pronounced : ^ tO' 5rd. ^ glts'»n. ^ 16' zhAr. 
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99. Composition. 




oth'er 


Jul/ 


an' i mals 


does 


thick' er 


De ceiu' ber 


warm' er 

• • 


their 


fSath' ers 


month 


sea' 50TIS 


lined 


pres' ent 


dur' ing 


warmth 

■ • 


<H)rripare' 


sub sist' 


cov' er ing 



How does the coat of the horce in December compare with 
his coat in July ? 

What other animals have thicker, warmer coats in winter 
than at other seasons of the year ? 

How does the fur of the cat and dog in winter compare with 
their fur in summer ? 

How do fish and frogs spend the winter ? 

What wild animals have you seen this month ? 

What birds do we see about us in winter ? How do their 
feathers and covering compare with that of our birds present 
during summer ? 

Upon what food do these birds subsist ? 

With what are their nests lined for warmth ? 

Do these little winter birds sing ? 

Write a short composition answering some of the above ques' 
tions, 

100. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



break 


mend 


best 


worst 


with 


a gainst' 


bS fore' 


aft' er 


height 


depth 


bind 


loose 


pain 


pleas' ure 


nq'uld 


sor id 


bless 


curse 


ad vance' 


re cede' 


feast 


fast 


thence 


thith' er 
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101. Punctuation. 

Set off by commas a word or phrase in apposition, un- 
less it may he regarded as part of a compound name, — 

Washington, the first President of the United States, was a 
just man. 

Henry the Eighth was King of England. 

Set off by commas an explanatory word or phrase in- 
troduced by or,— 

In the autumn, or fall of the year, some trees lose their 
foliage. 

Dictation Exercise. 

I speak of Washington, the youthful Virginian colonel. 
Noah Webster, the lexicographer, was also the author of a 
spelling book. 

All at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils. 

It was the lark, the herald of the morn. — Shakespeare, 

Maize, or Indian corn, is a native of America. 
The azalea, or wild honeysuckle, is in bloom. 
I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
friends, the old and the new. 

102. Nouns Changed to Verbs. 

es' say con' tract sub' j ec t 

es say' con tract' sub ject' 

pro' test ex' tract per' fume 

pr6 test' ex tract' per fume' 

rSc' ord con' test pr5d' uce 

r6 c8rd' con test' pr6 duce' 
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103. Selection for Dictation. 

ne v' er al' ways lend 

near' est wea' ri est o' ver 

beau' ti ful but' ter cup short' est 

Will winter never be over ? 

Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 

Be always hid under the snow ? 

Ah, lend me your little ear, love I 

Hark ! 'tis a beautiful thing: 
The weariest month of the year, love, 

Is shortest, and nearest the spring. 

— Mrs. Whitney. 

104. Nouns and Vetira SpeUed Alike. 

Bow. We sometimes row across the lake. 

Six downy chickens were standing in a row. 

Will. Napoleon was a man of strong will. 

The mill will never grind with the water that is past. 

Pipe. The locusts pipe their ceaseless strain. 

Here William Penn smoked many a peaceful pipe. 

Arms. The Madonna holds the child in her arms, 
Hope arms their courage. 

Pine. The pine trees were tall and straight. 

Emigrants often pine for home and friends. 

Peck. Eight quarts make a peck. 

Farmers complain that sparrows peck the fruit. 

Paws. The fiery war horse paws the ground. 
The house dog, on his paws outspread, 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 
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105. Review in Punctuation. 

Write the following sentences from dictation^ and give the 
reason for the use of each capital and each punctuation mark : — 

The very village was altered ; it was larger and more popu- 
lous. 

Here blows the warm red clover; 

Here peeps the violet blue ; 
Oh, happy little children ! 
God made them all for you. 

Instruction does not prevent waste of time or mistakes ; and 

mistakes themselves are often the best teachers of all. 

— Froude, 
Go not, happy day. 

From the shining fields. 

It is in general more profitable to reckon up our defects than 
to boast of our attainments. — Carlyle, 

Patience, humility, and utter forgetfulness of self are the 
true royal qualities. 

When Kiverside Park is extended, as it should be, the pic- 
turesque attractions of the west side of Manhattan Island will 
be multiplied. 

'Twas glory once to be a Eoman: 
She makes it glory now to be a man. 





106. Nouns Chang^ed to Verbs. 




es' cort 


con' vict 


fer'mant 


es corf 


con vict' 


f 5r mSnt' 


rSf use 


im' press 


prbg' ress 


it f tige' 


im press' 


pr6 gress' 


ac' 9ent 


con' trast 


com' pound 


ac gent' 


con trast' 


com pound' 
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107. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



few 


TTia'ny 




m'let 


out' let 


joy 


grief ^ 




freeze 


thaw 


ebb 


flow 




late 


ear'ly 


hot 


cold 




o'ver 


un' der 


cause 


ef feet' 




van 


rear 


back 


forth 




hill 


dale 




108. Words often Mispronounced. 




fig' lire 




wa'ter 

• • 




t6 ma t6 * 


win d6w 


vel'vgt 




hie' cough * 


cor nnriTi 


I 


i' v6 ry 




sau' sige 


f au' cet 

• • 




poi' 5on 




ba na' na 


hur rah' 

• 




& mSn' 




b^ lieve' 


a,l 16ge' 




nSr'r6w 




sfir prige' 


sJllm' on 


1 


mar' kgt 




pa' tr 1 ot 




100. Words Pronounced Alike. 




Our. 


Our cottage faces the east. 






Hour. 


So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 


Nose. 


The fox has { 


I pointed nose 






Noes. 


The vote was 


taken by cal 


line: for the 


ayes and the 



noes. 

Pore. Hygiene teaches us to keep the pores of the skin 
clear. 

Pour. Pour the coffee carefully. 

There. There are in Paris many beautiful fountains. 
Their. The Spartan youths were instructed to return from 
war with their shields, or upon them. 

Pronounced : ^ sSm' tin. ^ qj. tft m'&' it. * hik' kiip. 
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110. Punctuatioii. 

Separate by commas the clauses of a compound sen" 
tence when short and closely connected in thought,— 

Keep your friends by fidelity, conquer your foes by kind- 
ness, win all by goodness and courtesy. 

But when the clauses are long or not closely connected 
in thought, separate them, by semicolons,— 

Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A beehive's hum shall soothe my ear. 

— Rogers. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Happy little children, skies are bright above you, 

Trees bend down to kiss you, breeze and blossom love you. 

Blue is the color of heaven, 
And blue is the color for me. 

The birds are glad ; the brier rose fills 
The air with sweetness ; all the hills 
Stretch green to June's unclouded sky. 

— Whittier, 

Some days will bring the golden sun, 

Some days the rain will fall. 

But we'll be glad on ev'ry one. 

For God doth send them all. 

The daffodils were fair to see. 
They nodded lightly on the lea. 

There's sweetness in all the breezes, 
There's health in each breath of air 

Gratitude is the fairest flower which springs from the soul ; 
and the heart of man knoweth none more fragrant. 

Genius is essentially creative ; it bears the character of the 
individual who possesses it. — Madame de StoM. 



place 


swept 


feet 


bough 


cause 


to-day' 


has'ty 


crushed 


away' 


but'terfly 
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111. Selection for Dictation. 

spi'*der 
lil'y 

which 
ap' pie 
bro' ken 

Can you put the spider's web back in place 

That has once been swept away ? 
Can you put the apple again on the bough 

Which fell at our feet to-day ? 
Can you put the lily cup back on the stem, 

And cause it to live and grow ? 
Can you mend the butterfly's broken wing 

That you crushed with a hasty blow ? 

112. Rule for Spelling. 

Most words ending in silent e drop the e before a 
sufjijc beginning with a vowel, 

ar rive' ar riv' ing ar riv' al 

ex plore' ex plored' ex plo ra' tion 

Write from dictation the following verbs, together with their 
present and past participles : — 



re fuse' 


re trieve' 


spec' u late 


al ISge' 


re prove' 


nom'inate 


ex pire' 


con sume' 


nav' i gate 


exhale' 


per ceive' 


de ter' mine 


im pose' 


mis guide' 


sym' pa thize 


com pute' 


im' i tate 


dis cour' age 


al lure' 


de ceive' 


Sep' a rate 


AM. 


WORD BOOK — 6 
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113. Words of Opposite Meaning. 

i'dle bus'y frig' id tSr'rid 

inhale' exhale' include' exclude' 

totigh ten'der straight crook' 6d 

hope despair' attach' detach' 

roQgh smooth ab'stract con'crete 

114. Possessives. 

To form the possessive plural of nouns, add an apes* 
trophe to the nominative plural, if it ends in s ; if the 
nominative plural does not end in s, add an apostrophe 
and an s. 

Vominatiye (or Objectiye) Plural. Possessiye Plural. 

The smoke of the chimneys The chimneys' smoke blackens 

blackens the house. the house. 

Mice have sharp teeth. Mice's teeth are sharp. 

Write the possessive plural of the following nouns : — 

men cav' em col' o nies 

calves spi' der om' ni bus 

watch jock' eys bul' rush 

dwarf can' die squad' ron 

jok' ers wit' ness me -ehan' ic 

pu' pil wal' rus at tor' ney 

Write the following sentences from dictation : — 

The wolves' howls struck terror to their hearts. 
The oxen's master is humane. 
This is the children's hour. 
The girls' names were written on the blackboard. 
The women's club holds its meetings on Thursdays. 
Mothers' meetings are meetings to which women go to learn 
how to take care of the health of their children. 
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115. Use of Capitals. 

Begin with capitals the names of religious denomina- 
tions, — 

Methodists, Roman Catholics, Baptists, Unitarians. 

Begin with capitals the nam^es of political parties, — 

Whigs, Tories, Democrats, Republicans, Know-nothings,. 
Populists. 

Begin with capitals the names of great events and 
of great writings remarkal)le in religious or political 
history, — 

The American Revolution, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Scriptures, the Magna Charta. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Parliament passed the Stamp Act in 1765, and the Boston 
Port Bill in 1773. 

The French and Indian War left America in the hands of 
the English. 

The Missouri Compromise was an agreement between the 
members of Congress from the free states and those from the 
slave states. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes. 

Politically, the government of England was divided between 
the two great parties of the Whigs and the Tories, since suc- 
ceeded by the Liberals and Conservatives. 

The Church of England was likewise divided into two par- 
ties, known as High Church and Low Church. 

The first or original political parties in the United States 
were the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists. 

Pennsylvania was settled largely by members of the Society 
of Friends, commonly known as Quakers. 
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Ate. 
Eight. 

All. 
Awl. 

Beech. 
Beach. 

Guest. 
Guessed. 

Bow. 
Beau. 



116. Words Pronounced Alike. 

We ate our dinner by the light of the stars. 
King AliEred gave eight hours to sleep. 

All, except the tardy pupils, were dismissed. 

The shoemaker should stick to his awl and his last. 

Beech trees have long branches. 

The beach was strewn with seaweed and shells. 

All were delighted with the guest of the evening. 
They never guessed the truth. 

The bow that spans the storm is bright. 
Katrina Van Tassel had another beau, who scorned 
Ichabod Crane. 



117. Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers. 



€ lev' en 


eight 


mil' lionth 


fif teen 


twelfth 


twen' ti eth 


sev' en ty 


thir' ty 


bil' lionth 


thou' gand 


sixth 


four' teenth 


eight' een 


seventh 


thou' gandth 


hun' dredth 


mil' lion 


nine' teenth 



Seven years after the death of Daniel Webster, the seventy- 
seventh anniversary of the great statesman's birthday was com- 
memorated by a banquet at which the orator Rufus Choate made 
an address. 

These oaks, of the species called white oaks, are twenty-four 
in number. The largest of these now left standing measured, 
in 1853, a few feet from the ground, about seventeen feet in 
circumference ; a girth of twenty feet could easily be got by 
lowering the string and taking in the projections of several 
roots. One of its branches is over fifty feet long. 

— K, E, Magazine. 
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118. Punctuation. 

Separate by commas words alike in grammatical con^ 
struction when arranged in a series, — 

Anxious wives, mothers, and sisters wait for the news. 

Separate the last word of the series, when not pre- 
ceded by a conjunction, from the rest of the sentence 
by a comma, — 

Charity beareth, believeth, hopeth, all things. 

When the words in the series are connected by and, 
no coTnma^ are used, — 

Warmth and light and softness mingle together. 

Dictation Bxercise. 

September is dressing herself in showy dahlias and splendid 
marigolds and starry zinnias. 

Ambition, persistence, courage, accomplish great results. 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 
On its roof did float and flow. 

The still, warm, misty, dreamy Indian summer cannot be 

painted in words. 

If I stay at home, I have food, warmth, leisure, books, 

friends. 

Bird and blossom and bee 

Wish me well as I pass. 

119. Words of Opposite Meaning. 

warm cool soon late 

past fu'ture pride humirity 

chill fe'ver for'mer lat'ter 

above' bel5w' worse bet'ter 

in'ner out'er life death 
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120. Nouns Changed to Verbs. 




ab' stract 


affix 


tor'nient 


ab stract' 


affix' 


tor ment' 


in' suit 


ex' port 


in' crease 


in suit' 


ex port' 


in crease' 


con' flict 


sur'vey 


con' verse 


con flict' 


sur vey' 


con verse' 


im' port 


trans' fer 


fore' cast 


im port' 


trans fer' 


fore cast' 



be fore' 
hith'er 
home 
fear' f ul 
ab' sent 
par lid 



121. Words of Opposite Meaning. 

be hind' of ten 

thith' er ei' ther 

a broad' full 

fear' less cr^ ate' 

pres' ent part' ing 

rud' dy deb' it 



sel' dom 
nei' ther 
emp' ty 
de stroy' 
meet' ing 
cred' it 



Seen. 
Scene. 

Pains. 
Panes. 

Al' tar. 
Al'ter. 

As sent'. 
As cent'. 



122. Words Pronounced Alike. 

The mountains were seen in the distance. 
A charming scene of nature is displayed. 

With great pains the task was accomplished. 
The window panes were small. 

The Greeks built altars to many gods. 
We did not alter, or change, our course. 

He would not assent, or agree, to our proposition. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc is difficult and dan- 
gerous. 
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123. Posseesives. 



To form the possessive singular of nouns, add an 
apostrophe and an s to the nominative. 



Nominative Singular. 




Possessive Singular. 


Mary has a 


kite. 




It IS Mary's kite. 


James had 


a sled 


• 


It was James's sled. 


Ue the possessive singular of the following nouns : — 


COW 




guide 


fa' ther 


box 




night 


for' tfme 


ship 




la'dy 


tour' ist 


lass 




Al' ice 


Fran' cis 


crow 




worn' an 

• 


post' man 


girl 




knight 


dim' geon 


watch 




Hen' ry 


mon' i tor 


child 




let' ter 


min' is ter 


scythe 




he'ro 


his' to ry 



Write the following sentences from dictation: — 

Yonder is my friend's house. 

A boy's will is the wind's will. 

When Queen Anne sat on the throne of England, George 
Washington's father was a Virginian lad of ten. 

Thomas's father was the most prominent man in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The peacock's feathers are brilliant in hue. 

The army's camp was near the city. 

The President's inauguration takes place on the 4th of 
March. 

Mary has learned several of Longfellow's poems. 

living's prose has given to him the name of the Addison of 
American literature. 
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Led. 
Lbad. 

High. 
Hie. 

Tear. 
Tier. 

So. 

Sow. 

Sew. 



a ghast' 
pret' ty ^ 
tSs'seP 
dSc' ide 
t de' a\ 
Us tile 



124. Words Pronounced Alike. 

The path led to a cool spring. 

Lead is one of the metals in common use. 

The sun was high in the heavens. 
We will to the greenwood hie. 

His eyes were clouded with tears. 
Tier upon tier the walls were raised. 

We laughed so heartily that we could not speak. 
Farmers sow seed in the spring. 
Girls are taught to sew, 

125. Words often Mispronounced. 

gx'ile Itaric 

Ar' Sb ad dress' 

ej act' ber lows' 

par tr^ in' ter Sst 

r6 bust' pr89' ess 

gra' tis dts' trict 



con voy 
con voy' 

re' print 
re print' 

con' sort 
con sort' 

com' press 
com press' 



126. Nouns Changed to Verbs. 



con' duct 
con duct' 

in' ter diet 
in ter diet' 

o' ver turn 
o ver turn' 

at' trl bute 
at trtt)' ute 



in' ter change 
in ter change' 

mis con' duct 
mis con duct' 

ai ter' nite 
ar ter nate 

coun' ter march 
coun ter march' 



Pronounced: iprlt'ty. Gifts' sM. «b61'lus. 
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1S7. Plnndt. 

d few nouns ending in o form their plural by adding 
to the singular, 

Siafttlar. Pluml. 

mot' to mot' toes 

ne' gro ne' groes 

Write from dictation both the singular and the plural of — 

ve' to po ta' to bra vS' do 

he' ro vt ra' go vol ca' no 

e^h' o to ma' to buf ' fa lo 

car' go tor pe' do m8s qui' to 

bra' vo mil lat' to in nA 6n' do 

grot' to tor na' do man i f es' to 

cal' i CO em bar' go des per a' do 



128. 

Au gust'. 
Au'gust. 

]VI3f nute'. 
MIn'ute. 

Ob'ject. 
Ob ject'. 

Con cert'. 
Con' CERT. 

En' TRANCE. 

En trance'. 

Trans port'. 
Trans' PORT. 

In 'cense. 
In cense'. 



Meaning Determined by Pronunciation. 

Grand, stately. 
The eighth month. 

Very small. 
Sixty seconds. 

Something under notice. 

To make opposition, in words or in argument. 

To plan together. 

A musical entertainment. 

Place of entry. 

To put into a trance. 

To carry across. 
Enthusiasm, rapture. 

Fragrant gums and spices burned in worship. 
To arouse to anger. 
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129. Plurals. 

Most nouns ending in o form their plural by adding s 
to the singular* 

Singular. Plural. 

ha' lo ha' los 





cam eo 


• 


cam eos 


Write from 


- dictation both the singtdar 


and the plural of — 


bam boo' 




ty'ro 




me men' to 


pi an' 




ai'to 




kan ga roo' 


quar' to 




so'lo 




sti let' to 


em' br j^ o 




can' to 




con trar to 


oc ta' vo 




ISs' so 




port f ol' io 


stii' di 




f 51' io 




du dg^' i mo 


pro vi' go 




cuck' 00 

• 




so pra' no 




130. 


Selection for Dictation. 




dew' drop 




flow' ers 




spar' kle 


sweet 




rose 




pSt' als 


could 




smell 




deed 


thmk 




word 




ques' tions 


un kind' 




would 




tri' fling 


un said' 




un done' 




an oth' er 



Can you put the dewdrop back on the flowers, 

And make them sparkle and shine ? 
Can you put the petals back on the rose ? 

If you could, would it smell as sweet ? 
You may think my questions trifling, dear; 

Let me ask another one : 
Can a hasty word be ever unsaid, 

Or a deed unkind undone ? 
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131. Words Pronounced Alike. 

By. Things done by halves are never done right. 

Buy. Buy only those things that you need. 

Dbar. That which is dear is highly prized. 
Deer. Hiawatha hunted the red deer in the forest. 

Brake. He climbed the hill through brakes and brambles. 
Break. If it freezes, the water may break the pitcher. 

Right. Always try to do right. 
Rite. Baptism is a religious rite. ♦ 

Write. The Chinese write their names in characters which 
seem very strange to us. 

Oar. a boat is rowed with oars. 

Ore. At the end of a week the miners divided the ore. 

O'er. My little ones kissed me many times o^er. 

132. Selection for Dictation. 



ten' der 


beech 


sap' ling 


oak 


which 


know 


stroke 


change 


teach 


ei' ther 


aught 


what ev' er 


sin' gle 


shad' ow y 


green' wood 



For the tender beech and the sapling oak, 

That grow by the shadowy rill, 
You may cut down both at a single stroke, 

You may cut down which you will. 

But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 

Whatever change may be. 
You can never teach either oak or beech 

To be aught but a greenwood tree. 

— Thomas Love Peacock. 
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133. Punctuation. 

Separate by commas pairs of words forming a series,— 

He begged and borrowed, trafficked and bartered, toiled and 
saved, and by such means kept the wolf from the door. 

Separate hy commas phrases or brief clauses forming 
a series, — 

To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the 
great end of existence. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Oh ! it was sweet, in the clear moonlight, 
To tread the starry plain of even, 
To meet the thousand eyes of night, 
And feel the cooling breath of heaven ! 

Whoever can endure unmixed delight, whoever can tolerate 
music and painting and poetry all in one, whoever wishes to 
be rid of thought and to let the busy anvils of the brain be 
silent for a time, let him read the Faery Queene. — Lowell, 

In sickness and in health, in success and in failure, in joy 
and in sorrow, he preserved the same tranquil mind. 

134. Words often Mispronounced. 



d6 main' 


aiif 


chas' ten ^ 


fl8r' id 


hov' er 


f rSg' lie 


d8n' key 


vl§' or 


Ar' a bic 


hSr' ass 


hus'tle^ 


be cause' 

• • 


ca nine' 


gap' ing 


dig §olve' 


per sist' 


come' ly 


trans act' 


g8s' pSl 


prgr tie 


dis course 



JVonotinced: 1 has" 1. ^cha's'n. 
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136. Plurals. 

Some nouns ending in f or fe form their plural by 
changing f or fe into v and adding es to the singular. 

Singular. Pluiml. 

knife knives 

shelf shelves 

Write from dictation both the singular and the plural of^^ 

wolf loaf half 

elf calf beef 

wife life sheaf 

leaf self thief 

136. Plurals. 

Most nouns ending in f or fe form their -plural by 
adding s to the singular. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 



serf 


serfs 




waif waifs 


strife 


strifes 




fife fifes 


Write from 


dictation both the singular 


and the plural of-^ 


dwarf 




turf 


re proof 


skiff 




puff 


ma^s' tiff 


belief 




safe 


bair iff 


proof 




muff 


hand' cuff 


brief 




hoof 


mis' chief 


shgr'iff 




gulf 


plain' tiff 


giraffe' 




roof 


hand' ker chief * 



Tronounctd : ^ hftn' k6r chlf . 



stiff 
ev'er 
with in' 
far' thest 
ob tuse' 
col lect' 
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137. Words of Opposite Meaning. 

lim' ber 
nev' er 
with out' 
near' est 
a cute' 
scat' ter 

188. Wor^ 



a ro' ma 
rep' tile 
saun'ter 
bou quet' ^ 
gal' lows ^ 
f iir some 
mu §e' um 





like 




differ ent 




least 




great' est 




lend 




bor' row 




dwarf 


gi' ant 




in' side 


out' side 




top 




bot' torn 


Is often Mispronounced. 




ar'id 




r6 mSnce' 


jaunt 




S,n orii' er 


u §firp' 




Ital' 


ian® 


na' §al 




busi' 


ness* 


ex tsr 




cov' 


Stous 


dSQ'ile 




dSm^ 


'icile 


ti rade' 




m§m' 6 ry 



139. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Mail. Will you send the package by mail or express ? 
Male. The male robin feeds the little birds. 

Great. To their great joy they saw a ship in the distance. 
Grate. The fire burned low in the grate. 

Maid. The skipper's daughter was a dainty maid. 
Made. Her clothes were made of the warmest materials. 

Root. The willow has many long roots. 

Route. There are three pleasant routes to California. 

Mean. Can you tell what these letters mean 9 
Mien. The court was made up of lords and ladies of stately 
mien. 



Pronounced: ^hobk&f, ^gai'ltis. STtSl'yan. *bTz'n6s. 
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140. Punctuation. 

Separcvte from the rest of the sentence by commas 
words, phrases, and clauses out of their natural order, — 

Those whom we love, we yearn to help. 

Separate the subject from the predicate by commas 
when the subject is extended, or when the subject 
clause ends and the predicate begins with a verb,— 

He who would be a great soul in the future, must be a great 
soul now. 

Whoever reigns, must serve. 

Dictation Ezerciaa. 

By the faults of others, wise men correct their own. 
To become one with the good, generous, and true, is to 
become, in a manner, good, generous, and true yourself. 

Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

— Herbert. 

As we advance in life, we learn the limit of our abilities. 

— Froude. 

What ardently we wish, we soon believe. — Young. 

From this point, I saw before me the gigantic outline of the 
Coliseum. 

In every thorn, delightful wisdom grows ; 

In every rill, a sweet instruction flows. — Young. 

The knowledge that will hold good in working, hold thou to 

that. 

Whatever man dare, I dare. 

Backward through the misty shadows 
Of the years that since have flown, 

Comes that echo to my fancy 
Like some long-forgotten tone. 
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141. Selections for Dictation. 

shore a bove' al' ways 

morn' ing sing' ing crea' tures 

Brown' ing a wak' en ing ev er more' 

f am' i ly con' ti nents chil' dren 

'Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

— Longfellow, 

God made all the creatures and gave them 

Our love and our fear 
To show, we and they are his children. 

One family here. — Browning, 

* 142. Words of Opposite Meaning. 

con' cave con' vex care'ful care' less 

in' ward out' ward a'gSd youth' ful 

sum difference mul'tiply divide' 

nat'tiral artificial wake' ful sleep' y 

mi'ger spend' thrift lead'er fol' lower 

143. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Rice. The Chinese live chiefly on rice. 

Rise. Behind the house was a hill, or rise of groimd. 

Air. The air was warm and the sky was bright. 
!fiRE. Ere nightfall the flowers had faded. 
Heir. He is heir to his father's estate. 

Cite. Why cite, or quote, what is not law ? 

Site. He could not have chosen a more desirable site for 

his summer residence. 
Sight. Sometimes ten or twelve weasels were in sight at once. 
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144. Plurals. 

Jfouns ending in y preceded hy a vowel form their plu' 
raZ by adding s to the singular. 

Singular. ' PlonU. Singular. Plural. 

relay' relays' ab'bey ab'beys 

pul'ley pur leys nose' gay nose' gays 

Wnte from dictation both the singular an(i the plural of — 

gal' ley al loy' jour' ney 

don' key cov' ey pal' f rey 

af fray' de coy' chim' ney 

tur' key es' say hoi' i day 

par' ley en' voy stair' way 

lack' ey mon' ey Sat' ur day 

145. Plurals. 

Jfouns ending in y preceded by a consonant form their 
plural by changing y into I and adding es to the singu- 
lar. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

P^P'py pop' pies lil'y lil'ies 

cher'ry cher'ries trea'ty trea'ties 

Write frora dictation both the singular and the plural of — 

the' o ry fan' cy cSr' e mo ny 

mel' o dy bel' fry mo nop' o ly 

com' e dy f ol' ly an tiq' ui ty 

mem' o ry beau' ty au thSr' i ty 

va ri' e ty tro' phy dis cov' er y 

pr8ph' e cy dep' u ty pos si bil' i ty 

bat' ter y f el' o ny ec' sta sy 

AM. WORD BOOK — 6 
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146. Words of Opposite Meaning. 



wise 


f oor ish 


sue cess' 


fail' ure 


saint 


sin' ner 


per suade' 


dis suade' 


ur' ban 


rus' tic 


mild 


se vere' 


bSr' ren 


f er' tile 


sul' len 


cheer' f ul 


ex' port 


im' port 


mi' nor 


ma jor 




147. Words often liispronounced. 




car dron 

• • 




al' der 

• • 


hgr' 6 ine 


mig' er y 




mat' in 


triv'ial 


suffice'^ 




fi' nite 


h6 ri' zon 


6r' d^ a\ 




pa' th8s 


reg' u lar 


codr' t^ oua 




horn' age ^ 


pr6 tense' 


gen' u ine 




bra va' d6 


mSg a zine' 




148. J 


Selection for Dictation. 




waHer 

• • 




whose 


cSr' r lage 


jour' ney 




once 


play' f ul 


a gree' 




cloud 


hap' pened 


breeze 




ease 


coun' try 



Some little drops of water, 

Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 

Once happened to agree. 
A cloud they had for carriage, 

Their horse a playful breeze, 
And over land and country 

They rode awhile at ease. 

— Eleanor Smithes Songs. 

Pronounced : ^ stif fiz'. ^ h6m' ftj. 
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149. Role for Spelling. 

Some words ending in silent e retain the e before a 
sujjix beginning with a vowel, to prevent a change in 
pronunciation or to preserve the identity of the word. 



peace peace' a ble 



cour' ige cour a' geous 



Write from dictation the following words: — 



toe' ing 
trace' a ble 
change' a ble 
charge' a ble 
out ra' geous 



hoe' ing 
dye' ing 
shoe' ing 
singe' ing 
tinge' ing 



man' age a ble 
no' tice a ble 
serv' ice a ble 
ad van ta' geous 
pro nounce' a ble 



150. Rule for Spelling. 



Most words ending in silent e retain the e before 
sujfixes beginning with a consonant. 



like 



like' ness 



lone 



lone' some 



Write from dictation the following 



change' f ul 
whole' some 
shame' less 
fledge' ling 
sup' pie ness 
med' die some 



live' ly 
safe' ty 
home' ly 
care' f ul 
duke' dom 



hope' f ul 

Write from dictation the following 

wis' dom du' ly 

judg' ment aw' f ul 

nurs' ling tru' ly 

lodg' ment whol' ly 



words : — 

blame' wor thy 
re quire' ment 
pos' i tive ly 
meas' ure ment 
de f ense' less 
a chieve' ment 

exceptions : — 

ar' gu ment 

ac cru' ment 

a bridg' ment 

ac kn5wl' edg ment 
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161. Punctuation. 

A semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence 
when these parts are subdivided by commas,— 

There's joy in the mountains, 
There's life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing, 
The rain is over and gone. 

When clauses or long complex phrases have a common 
dependence, separate them by semicolons,— 

When you cover the blemishes and excuse the failings of a 
friend; when you bury his weakness in silence and proclaim 
his strength abroad; when you think only of his virtues; then 
you do loyal service to friendship. 

Dictation Exercise. 

We can almost fancy that we are visiting him in his small 
lodging ; that we see him sitting at the old organ beneath the 
faded green hangings ; that we can catch the quick twinkle of 
his eyes, rolling in vain to find the day; that we are read- 
ing in the lines of his noble countenance the proud and mourn- 
ful history of his glory and his affliction. — Macaulay, 

Great crowds of scarlet columbines 

Made sunrise in the wood, 
Against the darkness of the pines ; 
In lilac gauze amid green vines. 

The wild geraniums stood. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

— Pope, 
Goldilocks sat on the grass. 

Tying up of posies rare ; 
Hardly could a sunbeam pass 

Through the gold that was her hair. 
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152. Words often Mispronounced. 



ex' tant 


dS' ta 


b6 trSth' 


pgr' f get 


tgn'et 


•ehrls' ten ^ 


mon' grSl 


daunt 


in quir' y 


oc ta' vo 


ej alt' 


trSn' quil 


home' ly 


]6c' und 


f 6re' li6ad« 




153. Words of Opposite Meaning 


:. 


eas'y 


dif ' fi cult rare 


f re' quent 


moiin'tain val'ley fixed 


change' a ble 


friend' ly 


h5s' tile jtin' ior 


sen' ior 


no' where 


e v' er y where fore' most 


hind' most 


in te' ri or 


ex te' ri or to geth' er 


a sun' der 


dis tinct' 


in dis tinct' in ggn' u ous 
154. Selection for Dictation. 


re jerved' 


turn' bling 


ground 


fright' ened 


home 


folk 


brook' let 


com pelled' 


roam 


cSr' ried 



But ah, they were so many ! 

At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 

These frightened little folk. 
And through the moss and grasses 

They were compelled to roam 
Until a brooklet found them, 

And carried them all home. 

— Eleanor Smithes Songs, 



Pronounced : ^ krl8"n. ^ f^^i ^± 
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155. Words Pronounced Alike. 

Jam, a conserve of fruit; to crowd. 
Jamb, sidepiece of a door or '©ther opening. 

Plate, a shallow dish. 
Plait, a flat fold ; a braid. 

Peer, an equal ; a nobleman. 
Pier, a projecting wharf. 

Mote, a small particle of matter. 
Moat, a ditch around a castle. 

Scull, a boat ; a short oar. 

Skull, the bony case inclosing the brain. 

156. Punctuation. 

Separate from the rest of the sentence hy commas 
words or phrases added for the sake of contrast or 
explanation, — 

Not loud talk, but earnest effort, accomplishes results. 

A comma sometimes takes the place of an omitted 
word to make the meaning clear, ^ 

A wise man seeks to shine in himself ; a fool, in others. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Dark clothes are warm in summer, because they absorb the 
rays of the sun. 

Onward, onward, may we press 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence, true beauty. — Montgome^*y, 

Be silent, or say something better than silence. 
Deeds show what we are ; words, what we should be. 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. — Longfellow. 
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157. Rnle for Spelling. 

Words of more than one syllable, ending in y preceded 
by a consonant, change y into i before all suffixes except 
those beginning with i. 

mur ti ply mul' ti plied mul ti pli ca' tion 

ac com' pa ny ac com' pa nied ac com' pa ni ment 

Write from dictation the following words : — 

sat' is fied de ni' al home' li ness 

boun' ti f ul va' ri ance vie to' ri ous 

en' vi a ble rSr' ^ fied em bod' i ment 

me mo' ri al pen' ni less mul' ti pli er 

stSalth' i ly qual' i fied or' di na ri ly 

me lo' di ous hap' pi ness grat i fi ca' tion 

168. Rule for Spelling. 

Most words ending in y preceded by a vowel retain 
the y before a suffix, 

de stroy' de stroy' er de stroy' ing 

por tray' por tray' ing por tray' al 

Write the following words from dictation : — 

gray'ish decoyed' dismayed' 

buoy' ant buy' ing es' say ist 

de layed' o beyed' pur vey' or 

slay' ing boy' ish de ploy' ing 

gay' e ty joy' ous jour' ney ing 

al layed' de cayed' way' ward 

mon' eyed pay' a ble em ploy' ment 

Exceptions : laid, paid, said, saith, dai' ly, staid. 



trib' une 
let' tuce ^ 
com peer' 
cham' ber 
is' n! ent 
ra' tion ^ 
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159. Words often Mispronounced. 

tro' phy 
S' go tigm 
wont' Sd 
sin'gti lar 
ly ce' um 
di vulge' 



dl plo' ma 
op pO' nent 
in fin' date 
d^ co' rous 
di' a 15gue 
crin' o line 



160. Words requiring Careful Discrimination. 

Pal 'ate, the roof of the mouth. 

Pal'ette, a thin board or tablet used by painters. 

Coug'iN, child of an aunt or uncle. 
C6z'en, to deceive; to cheat. 

De §ert', to forsake ; to abandon. 
De§ §ert', the last course at table. 

Car' at, a weight of three and one-fifth grains Troy. 
Car'r6t, a vegetable. 

161. Selection for Dictation. 



Gre' cian 


gar' den 


chil' dren 


fleece 


sheep 


play' ing 


gold' en 


horns 


fas' tened 


drag' on 


sto' ry 


guard' ed 



Long, long ago, there was a Grecian king who had two little 
children, a boy and a girl. One day while they were playing 
in the garden they saw a fine large sheep. His fleece and his 
horns were all of gold. There is a story about this golden 
fleece, and how it was kept for many years fastened to an oak 
tree, and guarded by a dragon. 



Pronounced : * 16t' t!s. ^ ra' shiin. 
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162. Contractions. 

Some shortened forms representing words are called 
contractions. 

o'er /or over e'er /or ever she's /or she is 

Jn a contraction an apostrophe is used to take the place 
of the omitted letter or letters. 

A contraction is never followed by a period. 

Leant the following contractions : — 

I'm for I am you're for you are 

he's " he is they're '' they are 

'tis " it is ne'er " never 

I'll " I will you'll " you will 

let's " let us don't " do not 

can't " cannot wouldn't " would not 



Diotatlon Exercise. 

Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne'er succeed. 

'Tis willing hand ! 'tis cheerful heart I 
The two best friends I know. 

velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow I 

The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts. 

The cloudlets are lazily sailing 

O'er the blue Atlantic sea. — Heine, 

As the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. — Pope, 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side. — Ooldsmith, 
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163. AbbreviationB. 

An ahbrevidtion is a shortened form to represent a 

word. 

Mr. for Mister 

bbl. " barrel 

Hon . ^ * Honorable 

Place a period after every abbreviation. 
Miss is not an abbreviation, and should not be fol- 
lowed by a period. 

Learn the following abbreviations : — 



E. for east 


Vol. 


f07 


' vohnne 


gal. " gallon 


Chap. 




chapter 


Ans. " answer 


Tues. 




Tuesday 


Sun. " Sunday 


Mo. 




Missouri 


Lex. '^ lexicon 


N. Y. 




New York 


P.M. " afternoon 


N.J. 




New Jersey 


Esq. ^' Esquire 


Dept. 




department 


Col. " Colonel 


Conj. 




conjunction 


Oct. " October 


D.D. 




Doctor of Divinity 


Jan. " January 


A.D. 




In the year of our 


Mrs. " Mistress 






Lord 


Gov. " Governor 


Rt. Rev. '' 


Right Reverend 




Dictation Exercise 


. 



Gen. Grant was elected to the Presidency for two successive 
terms. 

Col. Carter is the Southern hero of one of F. Hopkinson 
Smith's most charming stories. 

Tuesday, Mar. 2, 1897, was Shrove Tuesday. 

George Washington is buried at Mt. Vernon, Va. 

The letter was addressed to Charles H. Chapman, Ph.D. 
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164. Selection for Dictation. 



ques' tion 


com' plex 


solved 


ven' ture 


bus'y 


sug ges' tion 


flut' ter 


breasts 


tim' ber 


paus' ing 


hith' er 


sun' shine 



Who does his duty is a question 

Too complex to be solved by me, 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 

Does part of his that plants a tree. 

Hither the busy birds shall flutter 
With the light timber for their nests, 

And, pausing from their labor, utter 
The morning sunshine in their breasts. 

— Lowell. 

165. Derivatiyes. 

Some adjectives may be made into aibstract nouns by 
suffixing ness. 

Adjective. Noon. Adjective Noun. 

state' ly state' li ness sweet sweet' ness 

for get' ful for get' f ul ness still still' ness 

Make abstract nouns from the following adjectives : — 

love' ly shy gu il t' less 

con cise' bold gor' geous 

bash' ful pale r i gh t' eous 

list' less use' ful de §ir' a ble 

pit' e ous . trite sub mis' sive 

dread' ful sup' pie de lib' er ate 

rest' less re miss' pic ttir esque' 
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166. Derivatives. 
Some verbs may he changed into nouns hy suffixing er. 

Verb. Noun. 

fOrge fSr' ger 

plant plant' er 

mul' ti ply mul' ti pli er 

Add er to the following verbs, changing them into nouns : — 



behold' 


ac cuse' 


dis claim' 


sup ply' 


re tell' 


con trive' 


tra duce' 


in form' 


or' gan ize 


mnr' der 


strike 


con sume' 


slan' der 


suf ' f er 


en ter tain' 


re ceive' 


de fend' 


dis sem' ble 


per form' 


man' age 
167. Selection for Dictation. 


ad ver tise' 


through 


friends 


break' fast 


ev' er y 


a broad' 


afar' 


streams 


none 


be side' 


my self' 


dreams 


moun' tain 



From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay, 
But every night I go abroad 
Afar into the land of Nod. 

All by myself I have to go, 

With none to tell me what to do, — 

All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain side of dreams. 

I — Stevenson. 



Air. 



Light. 



Bu'reau.^ 



In'terest. 
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168. Words of Two or More Meaning^s. 

With the first notes of the air there was silenca 
The mountain air is invigorating. 

A light heart lives long. 
We stand in our own light 

From her bureau drawer she takes her jewels. 
He is the chief of the Bureau of Supplies. 

The interest in the project is very general. 
Certificate holders can now obtain their interest. 



mt S§' ma 
for' ger y 
r^ search' 
ex Sm' pie 
hSr' 6 igm 
dif ' f er ent 



169. Words often Mispronounced. 

a dept' pi an' fat 

16v' ^e ^ nr tion a\ * 

stra' ta ex' qui §!te 

con' strue drSm' a tfat 

dig cern' ^ vine' yard * 

Ian' guor ^ pa' trt 5t Igm 

170. Words Pronounced Alike. 



ChoIr, an organized company of singers. 
QuIre, twenty-four sheets of paper. 

Can'vas, a coarse cloth. 
Can'vass, to solicit votes. 

Ces'sion, a surrender of property. 
Ses'sion, term of meeting. 

Bold'er, more ready to meet danger. 
Bowl'der, a rounded mass of rock. 

B6r'6ugh, an incorporated town. 

B^r' r6w, a hole in the earth made by an animal for shelter. 



Pronounced: ^bii'ri. ^dlzzSm'. ^lan'gwSr. *nash'iinal. *vln'y5rd. 
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171. Punctuation. 

Dependent clauses when restrictive are not separated 
from the rest of the sentence, ■— 

A man who is good at making excuses is good for nothing 
else. 

Dependent clauses when explanatory, or not closely 
connected in both sense and construction, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas^ — 

Time, which is most valuable, is most trifled with. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Language was given us that we might say pleasant things 
to each other. 

Noiseless falls the foot of time 

That only treads on flowers. 

— W. R. Spencer. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky. — Wd7*dsworth. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small. — Coleridge. 

He makes no friends who never made a foe. 

— Tennyson. 

But what is truth? 'Twas Pilate's question put 

To Truth itself, that deign'd him no reply. 

— Cowper. 
I wish my heart were a rosy cloud 

On the sunset edge of even. 

That tenderly bears the children's prayers 

Through the open doors of Heaven. — Bates. 

He danced in the elm, on the leafy spray 
Where the nest of the oriole swings. — Bat 
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172. Selection for OicUtioii. 



things 


there 


sights 


stran' gest 


plain 


fright 


nev' er 


clear 


Ste' ven son 


cu' ri ous 


mu' sic 


re mem' ber 



The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad 
Till morning in the land of Nod. 

Try as I like to find the way, 

I never can get back by day. 

Nor can remember plain and clear 

The curious music that I hear. — Stevemon. 



Babk. 



Bat. 



Fell. 



Board. 



Nov' EL. 



Pu'piL. 



173. Words of Two or More Meanings 

Bark is a coat for tree and branches. 
Gayly the bark floated over the moonlit sea. 
Dogs will bark and bite. 

His only chance was to keep them at bay. 
And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

A fiend more fell is nowhere found. 
The workman fell from the scaffold. 

The board of trustees met annually. 
On board the two ships, life hung idly. 

As a novel merely, it is a work of art. 
A salad of French stoneless cherries makes a novel 
relish. 

In the center of the iris is the pupil. 
The purpose of the book is to train the pupil to 
become an intelligent reader. 
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174. Derivatiyes. 

Some adjectives may he changed into adverbs by suf- 
fixing ly. 

pre cise' pre cise' ly 

pleas' ant pleas' ant ly 

Change the following adjectives into adverbs by suffixing ly : — 

strik' ing gal' lant plen' ti f ul 

grad' u al jo' vi al per' ma nent 

jti dl' cial grace' ful ca pri' cioiis 

bril' liant con' crete spir' it u al 

famil'iar c5' pious ^ victo'rious 

de If cious cheer' ful sym met' ric al 

175. Selections for Dictation. 



crown 


heart 


di'amoTids 


decked 


head 


con tent' 


In' di an 


sel' dom 


stSad' fast 


called 


eas y 


tern' per ance 


de spair' 


la' bor 


ingrS dients 



My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Kot decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Kor to be seen : my crown is called content ; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

— Shakespeare, 

The ingredients of long life are 
Steadfast temperance, open air, 
Easy labor, little care. 
Trust that never knows despair. 

— Sir Philip Sidney, 
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Bow. 



Race. 



Stbain. 



Ground. 



176. Words of Two or More Meanings. 

He made the most elaborate bow of his life. 
A dozen sailors jiimped from the shattered bow of 
the sinking vessel. 

A hare and a tortoise once ran a race. 
We belong to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Soft strains of music were heard. 

In his veins was the strain of war and adventure. 

Strain not the laws to make their tortures grievouso 

The ground was covered with snow. 
There was no ground for the suspicion. 
On the ground were about four thousand troops. 
She wore a muslin of light ground with lavendei 
spots. 



177. Deriyatives. 

Some verbs may he changed into nouns by suffixing 
merit. 

Verb. IToun. Verb. Noon. 



pave 


pave' ment 


en list' 


en list' ment 


abut' 


a but' ment 


set' tie 


set' tie ment 


Change \ 


the following "verbs into nouns by suffix 


ing ment : — 


defile' 




adorn' 


noiir' ish 


al lure' 




re tire' 


re fresh' 


re fine' 




indict'^ 


in fringe' 


in dtice' 




en tice' 


com mence' 


ad just' 




re §ent' 


en tan' gle 


con tent' 




en rich' 


em bel' lish 


ac quire' 




ad journ' 


dis coiir' ige 



Pronounced : ^ In dit . 

▲M. WORD BOOK — 7 
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spake 
pla' ces 
house' hold 



178. Selection for Dictation. 

print' ed tongue 

treas'ures pic'ttired 

pleas' ant si' lent ly 

The pleasant books that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces. 

— Longfellow, 

179. Words often Mispronounced. 



9lr'-euft 




joiist 




pOr' trait 


part' ner 




pur' port 




grSn' a ry 


f ac' t6 ry 




ex'cel lent 




rS' tion al ^ 


slQth'ful 




gog'ling 




fa' vor ite 


r^ course' 




sal' a ry 




uin brSr la 


im' p6 tiis 




serv' He 




ch5c' 6 lite 




180. 


Selection for Dictation. 




cow' slip 




mead ows 




star' ties 

1 


whis' per ing 


char Ice 




but' ter cup 


squir' rSl 




shin' gly 




bios' som ing 


down ward 




shag' bark 




dan' de li ons 


The 


cowslip startles in meadows 


1 
green, 


The 


buttercuj 


) catches the sun in 


its chalice. 


The breeze comes whispering in our ear i 


That dandelions are blossoming ] 


aear. 




The 


squirrel, 


on the shingly shagbark' 


's bough, 


Kow 


saws, now lists with downward 


ear. — Lowell. 



Pronounced : ^ rish' tin al. 
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181. Words requiring Careful Discrimination. 

Ex cept', to leave out ; to exclude. 
Ac cept', to receive with favor. 

Af fect', to produce a change upon. 
Effect', to accomplish. 

Tqub, a journey. 

Tow' ER, a high building. 

Eb'band, a message ; a commission. 
Eb'rant, wandering; wild. 
Ar'rant, very bad; wicked. 

Med ALf a stamped piece of metal intended as a memento. 
Med' dle, to interfere. 



182. Rule for Spelling. 

Words of one syllahle, and words of more than one 
syllable with the Ojccent on the last syllable, ending in 
a single consonant preceded hy a single vowel, double the 
final consonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel, 
except when the addition of the suffix throws the accent 
nearer the beginning of the word. 



pro per 


pro palled' 


pro pel' ler 


re f er' 


ref er ence 


re f erred' 


Write from 


dictation the following words: — 




pre f erred' 


star' ry 


be gin' ning 


def er ence 


spanned 


ac quit' tal 


re mit' ted 


a bet' tor 


an nul' ling 


ex per ling 


re belled' 


pref ' er ence 


con trolled' 


con f erred' 


com mit' ting 


ex cer ling 


en trapped' 


con' f er ence 


re ber lion 


dis pelled' 


trans f erred' 
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183. Rule for Spelling. 

Words of more than one syllable with the accent not on 
the last syllable, ending in a single consonant, do not 
double the final consonant before a suffix beginning with 
a vowel. 



gath' er 
trav' el 



gath' ered 
trav' el er 



gath' er ing 
trav' eled 



Write the following verbs from dictation^ together with tJieir 
present and past participles : — 



prof it 


pi'lot 


whis per 


bSth' er 


cSr' ol 


fresh' en 


an' swer 


ren' der 


wor' ship 


sue' cor 


gal' lop 


irn p8r il 


buffet 


sim' per 


ben' e fit 


lin' ger 


hec' tor 


bright' en 


char' ter 


gos' sip 


dis cov' er 


quick' en 


Wan' der 

• 


remein'ber 



vice 

beau' ty 
pro fane' 
swear' ing 
pro motes' 



184. Selections for Dictation. 

sense 
de tests' 
prac' tice 
po lite' ness 
p8§ §ess' e§ 



mean 
wick' ed 
de spis' es 
■ehSr' ac ter 
hap' pi ness 



The foolish and wicked practice of profane swearing is a 
vice so mean and low that every person of- sense and character 
detests and despises it. — Washington, 

Politeness promotes beauty in him who possesses it, and 
happiness in those about him. — Beecher. 
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186. Names of Animals. 



ti' ger 


gnu^ 


rac coon' 


bi' son 


lynx 


coy' 16 * 


raVbit 


goat 


5' 9e 18t 


bea' ver 


earn' el 


squir' rgl 


tur' key 


horse 


el' e pliant 


hy e' na 


moose 


an' te lope 


ga zelle' 


of ter 


rht n89' e ros 


buffalo 


ze' bra 


rang'-ou tang 



The cat belongs to a powerful family, at the head of which 
is the lion. The tiger is another near relative of the cat ; and 
the leopard, the panther, the jaguar, and the lynx are also her 
kinsfolk. These animals have the rough tongue, sharp teeth 
and claws, the cushioned feet and light tread, which are char- 
acteristic of the cat family. 

The camel is a native of Arabia, and is indispensable to the 
Arabs. It has been called the "ship of the desert." The 
thick sole of the camel protects its feet from the burning sand 
of the deserts. . Of the different breeds, the dromedary, which 
has but one hump, is the most agile. 

186. Words Defined. 

» 

FLiM'gY, without strength; of loose structure. 

Um'pire, one who decides a controversy. 

Re §ign', to yield to another ; to withdraw. 

Fel' on, a person guilty of a crime. 

Pro 'bate, official proof of a will. 

Cli'ent, one who applies to a lawyer for advice. 

GtOTh'ic, a style of architecture with pointed arches, etc. 

Cri'sis, the decisive moment; the turning point. 

Pronounced : ^ ntl. ^ kl' 1^. 
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187. Derivatiyes. 

Some nouns may be changed into a^ectives hy suf* 
fixing al. 

Noon. Adjective. Noon. Adjective. 

na'ture nSt'ural cen'ter cen'tral 

or' i gin orig'inal na'tion nS'tional 

Change the follomng nouns into adjectives by suffixing al : — 

ar' s6 nic §yn' ic in' ci dent 

sii' i cide mu' sic con di' tion 

fa nat' ic crit' ic sen' ti ment 

scrip' ttire zo' di ac con jec' ture 

ad di' tion tri' iimpli a rith' me tic 

ac' ci dent ma' ni ac con ver sa' tion 

rhet' o ric hSr' e tic con sti tti' tion 

188. Deriyatives. 

Some nouns may be changed into Ojdjectives by suuf* 
fixing oil 8. 

Vottn. Adjective. Noun. Adjective. 

pSr'il pSr'ilous trai'tor trai'torons 

glo'ry glo'rious in' jury inju'rions 

Suffix OU8 to the following nouns, changing them into adjeo' 
lives : — 

mar'vSl en'vy lux'ury 

haz' ard o' dor fSl' la cy 

dan' ger vig' or niys' ter y 

mur' der li' bel in' dus try 

clam' or hu' mor ac' ri mo ny 

mel' o dy rig' or har' mo ny 

f el' o ny ven' 6m sane' ti mo ny 
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189. Selection for DietatloiL 

quail skulk quick' ly 

pleas' ant pi' geon in' sects 

chick' ens brook' let tin' kling 

swarm' ing wood' land throb' bing 

hum'blebee par'tridge wood' pecker 

The butterfly and humblebee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 
Her chickens skulk behind the rail ; 
High up the lone wood pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits ; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum. 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 

— Trowbridge. 

190. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

There is a machine to — apples. It also cuts them iuto — . 
You can look at one in the hardware — . Patent leather some- 
times — but it — its color. It is cruel to — a — brute. The 
house was — . I once — two ants — a wasp to the — of a 
hill. — I ask you a question, please ? 

may can top sum'mit 

strike beat va'cant emp'ty 

saw watched drag'ging pull' ing 

keeps holds cracks splits 

pie'ces parts pare peel 

store shop dumb mute 
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191. Review in Punctuatioii. 

Write the following sentences from dictation, and give the rea- 
son for the use of each capital and each punctuation mark : — 

Eaphael paints wisdom; Handel sings it, Phidias carves 
it, Shakespeare writes it, Wren builds it, Columbus sails it, 
Washington arms it, Watt mechanizes it. 

— Emerson, 
Where does the snow go, 

So white on the ground? 
Under May's azure 

No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily 

Some sweet summer hour ; 
There blooms the snow 
In the heart of the flower. 

And everywhere, here and always. 

If we would but open our eyes, 
We should find, through these beaten footpaths, 

Our way into Paradise. 

Books should to one of these four ends conduce. 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. — Denham. 

Variety's the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor. — Covoper. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart 
and hand to this vote. 

Cheerful at noon he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes. 

— Goldsmith, 

The rose and the thorn, sorrow and gladness, are linked 
together. — Saxxdi. 

» 

The silence that accepts merit as the most natural thing in 
the world, is the highest applause. — Emerson, 
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192. Deriyatives. 

Some verbs may be changed into nouns by suffixing 
ion. 

Verb. Noun. Verb. Noun. 

se lect' se lee' tion die' tate die ta' tion 

pro gress' pro gres' sion med' i tate med i ta' tion 

Change the following verbs into nouns by suffixing ion : — 

per' feet aet eon vulse' 

re fleet' ej ert' eom press' 

pre diet' a dopt' f rus' trate 

dis seet' ere ate' eon struct' 

in fliet' in serf pop' u late 

ro' tate in vent' vin' di eate 

dis euss' de §ert' com' pen sate 

193. Derivatives. 

Some ac^fectives may be changed into nouns by suffUc 
ing ity. 

Adjective. Noun. Adjective. Noan. 

plS§'id placid' ity sol' id so lid' ity 

absurd' absurd' ity civ'il civil' ity 

Make nouns from the following adjectives by suffixing ity ; — 

ma ture' 59' id hos' tile 

ur bane' 5r' id pop' u lar 

pr6 Ilk' e' qual joe' u lar 

na' tive 5g' ile im' be cile 

ad' verse to' tal prod' i gal 

ob scure' mor' al sin' gu lar 

neti' tra] se rene' per' son al 
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94. Ponctoation. 

Use a sernicolon to separate the clauses of a compound 
sentence when the second clause is added by way of conr 
tra^t or explanation,-- 

It is not enough to have a sound mind; the principal thing 
is to make a good use of it. 

Use a comma to separate the clauses of a compound 
sentence when one clause makes a statement upon which 
the other is based,— 

Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you what 
you are. 

Dictation Exercise. 

There is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
works ; in idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 

Take care of the minutes, and the hours will take care of 
themselves. 

The small courtesies sweeten life ; the greater ennoble it. 

A good deed is never lost; he who sows courtesy reaps 
friendship, and he who plants kindness gathers love. 

— Basil, 

Every man desires to live long; but no man would be old. 

— Swift. 

196. Words often Mispronounced. 

8m' i nous f e' a\ ty fern' I nine 

dgf i §it gl rSff e' ap par'ent 

live' ISng en gross' des' ig nate 

SI' g^ bra mo §a' ic sac' ri fice ^ 

ab do' mSn con' c8rd dis sem' ble 

d^ crSp' it di verge' mer' cSn tile 

Pronounced : * sSk' rT fiz. 
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196. Words requiring Careful Discrimination. 

LogE, to part with unintentionally. 
Lo5sE, to release; to untie. 

Spb'c!e, coin; hard money. 

SPE'cliES, sort; kind. 

Spk' cious, apparently correct 

Pil'l6w, a cushion for the head. 

Pil'lar, a column to support an arch or root 

D4 scent', moving downward ; act of descending. 
Dis sent', to differ in opinion. 

Stat'ue, a carved image. 
STAT'tTTE, a positive law. 
Stat'iTre, natural height of the body. 

Cal' en deb, a machine for smoothing cloth or paper. 
Gal' en dab, an almanac. 

197. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the rigJU place : — 

The boat will — at the first landing. We shall — in Boston 
a week. — what I found in the woods. I — you have made 
a mistake. Rip went to his — resort, the village inn. Be — 
to hear, slow to speak. — the word to the action. Now stir 
the fire, and — the shutters fast. The boat sailed into a — 
fog. The lesson was very — . He entered into his — , his 
— no more, for without hearts there is no home. The — 
prairies are covered with snow 



guess 


think 


suit 


fit 


shut 


cloge 


stay 


stop 


house 


home 



brief 


short 


dense 


thick 


old 


a'ged 


quick 


rap' id 


wide 


broad 
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198. Words often Mitpronoimced. 



pl6 b6' ion ^ 


car' bine 


meg' mer ize 


t^ ran' nic 


prSv' ost 


dis' pA tant 


clap'b6ard^ 


fl nSnce' 


po 16 naige' 


v5' h^ laent 


jSve' lin 


sa ga' cioiis * 


jti' v^ nile 


Sp' 1 tSph 


ej 8c' u tor 


home' stSad 


f al' chion 

• • 


di gres' sion 


trt bu' nal 


stal' wart* 

• 

199. Names of Trees. 


par' tt ct pie 


lin' den 


yew 


hick' ry 


pop' lar 


palm 


buck' thorn 


lo' cust 


ce' dar 


witch'-ha zel 


wir low 


lau' rel 


ma hSg' a ny 


hem' lock 


larch 


syc' a more 


cin -eho' na 


spruce 


but' ter nut 


ca tai' pa 


wal' nut 


but' ton wood 



The hillsides were covered with pine, hemlock, and spruce, 
with here and there little grass-covered prairies, while the 
valley was fringed with poplars and willows in the densest 
profusion. 

Almost all the trees that grow in the forest are found on the 
South American continent, save those peculiar to the temperate 
zone. The ironwood, the cedar, the locust tree, the mastic, the 
satin wood, mahogany, and rosewood, with the various kinds of 
glim tree and logwood, form the staple of the community. The 
cinchona tree, from the bark of which quinine is drawn, heads 
a division of no mean strength, while every variety of palm 
and cocoanut rear their graceful and gigantic stems in every 
spot where they can find an opening. — Charles Kingdey, 

Pronounced: ipl^bC'yan. ^ kjjijf t^ftrd. » stdl' wSrt. ^sAgft'shiis. 
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200. Ponctaation. 

Use a hyphen to separate parts of some compound 
words and to m^rk the separation of a syllable at the 
end of a line from, the remainder of the word on the 
next line, — 

The purple-eyed asters still peep from the grasses, 

And the golden-rod shines on the hills. 

Explanations of Burns's Scotch may be found in the glossa- 
ries that accompany almost every edition of his poems. 

Use a da^h when a sentence is broken off abruptly or 
when it shows a sudden turn in the thought,^ 

September sunsets, changing forests, moonrise and cloud, 

sun and rain, — I for one am contented with them. 

— Whittier. 
Dictation Ezeroise. 

Firm were their hearts in danger's hour, 
Sweet was their manhood's morning flower. 
Their hopes with rainbow hues were bright, — 
How swiftly winged the sudden night ! — Holmes. 

The mists above the morning rills 

Rise white as wings of prayer ; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 

Are sunset's purple air. 

In clearness, beauty, and finish of style, in analysis of char- 
acter, and in imaginative power, Hawthorne has no rival 
among American writers. 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. — Byron. 

The green earth seemed an emerald floor. 

The sky was sweet with prayer ; 
The sunset, heaven's wide-open door ; 

Nay, heaven was everywhere. — Whittier. 
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201. 



great' est 
bless' ing 
mu' sic al 
rail' roads 



Selection for Dictation. 

whis' tie pos' i tive ly 

pir grim age 



rum' ble 



trav' el 
wrought 



an ni' hi late 
spir' it u al ize 



These railroads, could but the whistle be made musical and 
the rumble and the jar be got rid of, are positively the great- 
est blessing that the ages have wrought out for us. They give 
us wings; they annihilate the toil and dust of pilgrimage: 
they spiritualize travel. — Hawthorne. 

202. Words requiring Careful Discrimination. 

Au' bI CLE, the external ear ; a chamber of the heart. 
5r' a CLE, a wise person ; a prophet. 

Sal' i. BLE, capable of finding a ready market. 
Sail' A BLE, navigable ; can be sailed over. 

Prin'cIple, a general truth; a rule of conduct. 
Prin'cXp^l, one who takes the lead; chief. 

Em'! GRATE, to remove from a country. 
Im' Ml GRATE, to rcmovc into a country. 



203. Words often Misprononnced. 



sOr stice 
sphe' 1 oid ^ 
cup' board 
jti' gti lar 
steel' yard 
cog no' men 
il lus' trate 



brS ygf 
p5' 6 n5^ 
fu'tlle 
Sth' lete 
sti' pend 
grt mace' 
pro' 15gue 



satf Sty 
mSr' t ttme 
lu' dl croiis 
6 ma' ct ate * 
et' t qugtte * 
prS c6d' ence 
main* tS nance 



Pronounced : ^ sfC roid. « ktib' bSrd. « * ma' shI ate. * 6t' I k6t. 
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201 Selection for Dictation. 



dust' y 


hur' ries 


quick' ens 


has' ten 


sleeves 


rS v' er le 


a roug' es 


rum' ble 


rat' ties 


er e ments 


iin' pulse 


horse' rake 


pitch' forks 


trav' el er 


back' ground 



What a spur and impulse the summer shower is ! How its 
coming quickens and hurries up the slow jogging country life ! 
The traveler along the dusty road arouses from his reverie at 
the warning rumble behind the hills; the children hasten from 
the field or from the school; the farmer steps lively and 
thinks fast. In the hayfield how the horserake rattles, how 
the pitchforks fly, how the white sleeves play and twinkle 
in the sun or against the dark background of the coming 
storm! One man does the work of two or three. It is a 
race with the elements, and the haymakers do not like to be 
beateiL — Burroughs, 

205. Derivatives. ^ 

Some verbs may be changed into a^ectives by suf- 
fixing able. 

Verb. Adjective. Verb. Adjective. 

debate' de bat' a ble attain' at tain' a ble 

re spect' re spect' a ble re ceive' re ceiv' a ble 

Make adjectives out of the following verbs by suffixing able : — 

pgr' ish love con sole' 

de test' laud cen' sure 

ad vige' move ques' tion 

man' age re ly' dis pense' 

la ment' re f er' fash' ion 

com mend' al low' con sid' er 
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206. Punctuation. 

Place a comma and a dash, or a colon, after a general 
statement followed by a specification of particulars, — 

All books are divisible into two classes, — the books of the 
hour and the books of all time. 

When numbered, begin each specification of particu- 
lars with a capital,— 

There are three kinds of clauses: 1. The adjective clause; 
2. The adverbial clause ; 3. The substantive clause. 

Place a semicolon before and a comma after the words 
as^ viz., namely^ i.e., and to wit, when used to introduce 
an example or a specification of particulars, — 

To enjoy perpetual peace we need banish five great enemies ; 
namely, avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Burke proceeds to urge that force should not be used to 
coerce the colonies, for these four reasons : 1. That its use is 
but temporary; 2. That it is uncertain; 3. That it may im- 
pair the object sought; 4. That experience is against it. 

The three practical rules, then, which I have to offer, are, — 
1. Never read any book that is not a year old ; 2. Never read 
any but famed books ; 3. Never read any but what you like. 

— Emerson. 

Evolution involves, then, these two fundamental ideas, 
struggle for self, and struggle for others. 

Compound nouns ending with man or woman are written as 
one word; as, Englishman, workman. Frenchwoman, needle- 
woman. • 

According to this method, two lines of teaching are carried 
on unitedly ; viz., 1. Forming the ideas to be written ; 2. Train- 
ing the will to execute them. 
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207. Selections for Dictation. 



con tain' 
si' lent 
sa' ges 
sur tan 
O' r 1 ent 
trSas' ure 



hour' ly 
con verse' 
prS' cious 
hoards 
pre §erved' 
Words' worth 



glo' ri ous 
tombs 
an 9es' tral 
com pan' ions 
phi 16s' o phers 
ac cu' mil la ted 



That place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers. 

— Fletcher, 

Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chamber treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And Orient gems, which for a day of need 
The sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 

— Wordsworth. 



208. 



Words often Mispronounced. 



prSb'ity 
as pir' ant 
2,1 pac' a 
^ ner' vate 
a' pr 1 cot 
in er' ti a ^ 
d8n' a ttve 



--/ 



pa tron 
hei' noiis 
squa' lor 
laun' dry 
pa rSt' id 
nau' seous ^ 
r5§p' her ry 



gib' ber ish 
8p por tune' 
a me' na ble 
ac cli' mate 
Feb' rii a ry ' 
bron -ehi' tis 
mis' chi^ voiis 



Pronounced : ^ In 5r' sh! 4. ^ nau' shiis. ' riz' b6r r^. 

AM. WORD BOOK — 8 
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209. Punctuation. 

Use a colon to separate the clauses of a compound senr- 
tence when the second clause is an illustration, infer- 
ence, or remark not introduced by a conjunction, — 

Who knows most, doubts most: entertaining hope means 
recognizing fear. — Brotvning, 

4 

Use a colon to separate the clauses of a compound 
sentence when any of the clauses are subdivided by semi- 

colons, — 

And ye shall succor men ; 

'Tis nobleness to serve ; 

Help them who cannot help again : 

Beware from right to swerve. 

Dictation Ezeroiae. 

In business there is something more than barter, exchange, 
price, payment : there is sacred faith of man in man. 

The voyagers landed and eagerly surveyed their new home : 
some wandered through the buildings ; some visited the cluster 
of Indian wigwams hard by ; some roamed in the forest and 
over the meadows that bordered the neighboring river. 

— Parkman, 

We have a pretty artillery of tools now in our social ar- 
rangement: we ride four times as fast as our fathers did; 
travel, grind, weave, forge, plant, till, and excavate better. 

210. Words Defined. 

A'lXas, a legal term, meaning otherwise called. 

Nor'mal, according to established rule. 

DivAN', a kind of cushioned seat. 

Op'tion, the power of choice; preference. 

Pa'ble, a feigned story designed to instruct or amuse. 

L^g'end, any story handed down from early times. 

Val'iant, heroic; brave; intrepid in danger. * 
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211. Words requiring Careful Discrimination* 

Ce'r^al, any edible grain. 
Se'rKal, pertaining to a series. 

Pa'tience, calmness under trials. 
Pa'tients, persons under medical treatment. 

Elu'sive, tending to escape. 
Illu'sive, deceiving by false show. 

Pbe^'edent, something that may serve as an example. . 
Pbe§'3(dent, one who presides; the chief executive. 

Fob'mebly, of old; in past time. 
Fobm'jlly, in a formal manner. 

Sta' ti6n a by, not moving ; fixed. 

Sta'ti6neby, articles sold by stationers, such as paper, 
pens, ink, etc. 

212. Derivatives. 

Some verbs may be changed into nouns by suffixing 
ance. 

Verb. noun. Verb. noon. 

assist' assistance pursue' pur sti' ance 

re gem' ble re §em' blance ac cept' ac cept' ance 

Make nouns out of the following verbs by suffixing ance : — 

ac cord' re ly' for bear' 

convey' defy' insure' 

endure' ally' fur'ther 

re gist' re mit' ac quaint' 

re'pent' grieve con trive' 

as sure' ap ply' de liv' er 

con nive' an noy' con tin' ue 

com ply' guide per form' 

ob serve' at tend' ap pear 
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213. Punctuation. 

Separate from the rest of the sentence by commas short 
parenthetical expressions,— 

Prosperity is, indeed, a great teacher. 

When the parenthetical expression is explanatory, it 
is sometimes separated from the rest of the sentence by 
dashes, — 

Any good book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will 
teach you something — a great many things, indirectly and 
directly — if your mind is open to learn. — Carlyle, 

Separate from, the rest of the sentence by a parenthesis 
an expression in the body of a sentence which is inde- 
pendent of it in meaning, — 

This is certain (if anything is certain), that we remember 
but one fact at a time. 

Separate from the rest of the sentence by braxikets 
whatever, in quoting another* s words, you insert by way 
of explanation, correction, or other addition, — 

Every man's, and woman's, and boy's head carries snatches 
of his [Burns's] songs. 

Dictation Exercise. 

The best study for a rainy day, or the best amusement, — 
call it what you will, — is a book of travel. 

His [Nicholas Vedder's] adherents, however (for every great 
man has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew 
how to gather his opinions. — Irving. 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth ! — Holmes, 

The breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it 
comes and goes like the warbling of music) than in the hand. 

— Bacon, 
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214. Derivatives. 

Some verbs Tnay be changed into nouns by suffixing 
ence. 

Verb. noon. Verb. noon. 

ejist' 'ejist'ence abhSr' abh8r'rence 

re gide' reg' i dence con fide' con' fi dence 

Make nouns out of the following verbs by suffixing ence : — 

in here' de f er' con cur' 

condole' recur' coincide' 

per sist' co here' ac qui esce' 

pre cede' e merge' ef f er vesce' 

di verge' dif ' f er cor re spond' 

con sist' de pend' con verge' 

in dulge' ad here' su per in tend^ 

215. Names of Fruits. 



a' pri cot 


grape 


pine' ap pie 


§it' ron 


peach 


googe' ber ry 


ba na' na 


quince 


can' ta loupe 


lem' on 


ap' pie 


pome' gran ite 



The apple is the representative fruit, and owes most to cul- 
ture in its ancient varieties of quince, pear, pomegranate, 
citron, peach, as it comprehended all originally. Of these, 
pears and peaches have partaken more largely of man's 
essence, and may be called creations of his, being civilized in 
the measure he is himself ; as are the apple and the grape. 
These last are more generally diffused over the earth, and their 
history embraces that of the origin and progress of mankind. 

— A. B. Alcott. 
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Hide. 

St cbbtb'. 
Con ceal'. 

DiS GUIgE'. 

Dissem'ble. 

Cus'tom. 
Hab'it. 

U§'iGB. 



216. Synon3rm8 Discriminated. 

To hide is to put or keep beyond the reach of 
sight. 

To secrete is to put in a secret place. 

To conceal is to hide by withholding knowl- 
edge of. 

To disguise or to dissemble includes the idea 
of deception. 

The custom of giving produces a habit of 
liberality. 

To the idea of repetition contained in the 
word custom, usage adds the meaning of long- 
continued practice. 

217. Words often Mispronounced. 



8n' er ous 
quSg' mire 
ngp' o tigm 
tSp' es try 
al bu' men 
crSm' a to ry 



dig ea§e' 
mus taqhe' 
va ga' ry 
e' qua ble 
si' n^ ciire 
a' §r a ted 



fin an cier' 
rSv' o ca ble 
ex tem' po r6 
cSl is thSn' ics 
ar -ehi pel' a go 
pre di Igc' tion 



218. Words requiring Careful Discrimination. 

Em' I NEXT, high in rank. 
Im'minent, threatening to occur. 

Light' ning, a flash of light due to atmospheric electricity. 
Light' en ing, making less heavy. 

Lin' fe A MENT, feature ; form. 

Lin' ! ment, a kind of soft ointment. 

Def'erence, respect; a yielding to judgment. 
Dif'febence, unlikeness; disagreement in opinion; char- 
acteristic quality. 
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219. PnnctiuttioiL 

Every direct quotation, if formally introduced, should i 

1. Be inclosed in quotation marks. 

2. Begin with a capital. 

3. Be preceded by a comma, a dash, or a colon, unless 
the quotation begins the sentence. 

Some one has said^ ** Let me make the ballads of a nation, 
and I care not who makes its laws.'^ 

A quotalion within a quotation should he inclosed in 
single quotation marks,— 

Hawthorne writes: "*But 1/ said the fresh-hearted Kew 
Tear, 'I shall try to leave men wiser than I find them/'' 

Dictation Exercise. 

This is an old proverb : " It is never too late to mend.'* 

An old French proverb says, " God works in moments.'' 

— Emerson. 
" Traveler, what lies over the hill ? 

Traveler, tell to me : 

I am only a child — from the window sill 

Over I cannot see." 

** Child, there's a valley over there, 

Pretty and wooded and shy ; 
And a little brook that says, * Take care, 

Or I'll drown you by and by.' " 

^ Summer cries, 

" Bud, little roses I Spring is here 1 " 

On the outside of the door Kavanagh had written the vigor- 
ous line of Dante, — 

" Think that To-day shall never dawn again I " 

that it might always serve as a salutation and memento to him 
as he entered. — Longfellow. 
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220. Names of Fniits. 



8r' ange 


iner on 


tSm^arTnd 


ciir' rant 


rai' §in 


rSgp' ber ry 


c5' c6a nut 


or ive 


nSc' tar ine 


miir ber ry 


chSr' ry 


straw' ber ry 



Here are the round piled-up oranges, deepening almost into 
red, and heavy with juice; the apple, with its brown red 
cheek, as if it had slept in the sun ; the pear, swelling down- 
wards; thronging grapes, like so many tight little bags of 
wine ; the peach, whose handsome leathern coat strips off so 
finely; the pearly or ruby like currants heaped in light long 
baskets; the red little mouthful of strawberries; the larger 
purple ones of plums; cherries, whose old comparison with 
lips is better than anything new; mulberries, dark and rich 
with juice, fit to grow over what Homer calls the deep black- 
watered fountains ; the swelling pomp of melons ; the rough 
inexorable-looking cocoanut, milky at heart; almonds, figs, 
raisins, tamarinds, green leaves, — in short, whatever earth 
yields. — Leigh Hunt. 

221. Derivatives. 

Some words may be changed into adjectives by sufflxr 
ing ibie. 

Verb. Adjective. Verb. Adjective. 

fuge fungible corrupt' eorrupt'ible 

Make adjectives of the following words by suffixing ible : — 

flex ac cess' con vert' 

di vert' de duce' di gest' 

sense dig cern' col lect' 

force re verse' con tract' 

re duce' ej haust' com press' 
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222. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

The boy has a — squirrel. It is — to — for the mooa 
The queen's children — in a carriage. Girls — candy. Come 
— the garden, Maud. The rules of school are — . We read 

that Goliath was a . The — of wood was five feet — 

and eight feet — . Into the valley of Death — the six 
hundred. 



rode 


drove 




in 


in' to 


tame 


gen' tie 




va,in 


use' less 


love 


Uke 




wide 


broad 


high 


tall 




heap 


pile 


weep 


cry 




stout 


strong 


right 


just 




man 


gen' tie nia,n 


1 


223. 


Selection for Dictation. 




June 




hea v' y 




chirp 


leaves 




lad' en 




ru' bies 


whole 




car' pet 




per fumed' 


stands 




gar' dens 




in' sects 


yer low 




but' tons 




at' raos phere 


clo' ver 




sun' shine 




but' ter cups 


bios soms 




car en dar 


1 


il lu' mi na ted 



What a time it is! How June stands illuminated in the 
calendar! The trees are heavy with leaves, and the gardens 
full of blossoms, red or white. The whole atmosphere is laden 
with perfumed sunshine. The birds sing. Insects chirp in 
the grass. Yellow buttercups stud the green carpet like 
golden buttons, and the red blossoms of the clover like 
rubies, — Longfellow, 
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224. Words Defined. 

Lbi' sure, time free from employment. 

Mi'gEB, an extremely covetous person. 

Ru' MOR, a current story without authority. 

Con cise', expressing much in few words. 

S^m'sSl, a significant character; a sign. 

G6 c65n', the oblong case of a silkworm. 

Ad 'age, an old saying; a proverb. 

ZSal'oC^s, ardent in behalf of an object. 

Par' a gon, a model of excellence. 

S^b'tle/ sly in design; cunning; artful. 

Nui'sANCE, that which annoys or gives trouble. 

Zeph'?r, a soft, gentle breeze. 

Eem'nant, what remains after a part is removed. 

225. Selections for Dictation. 

vir' tue tern' per tongue 

un kind' cer' tain coun' t^ nance 

un said' Ad' di son a gree' a ble 

Chau' cer com' pa ny rea' gon a bly 

John' son a' mi a ble con ver sa' tion 

The first virtue is to temper well the tongue. — Chaucer. 

A man has no more right to say an unkind thing than to act 
one. — Dr. Johnson. 

Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than wit, and 
gives a certain air to the countenance which is more amiable 
than beauty. — Addison. 

One of the best rules in conversation is, never to say a 
thing which any of the company can reasonably wish had 
been unsaid. — Swift. 

Pronounced : ^ stifl. 
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226. Derivatiyes. 

Same nouns may be changed into adjectives hy svuffixr 
ing ary. 

noon. Adjectire. noun. Adjective. 

mo'ment mo'mentary vl'sion^ vl'sionary 

cus'tom cus' torn ary sta'tion sta'tionary 

Make adjectives of the following nouns by suffixing ary : — 



mis' sion 


trib' ute 


tes' ta ment 


ar i ment 


di'et 


el cu' tion 


frag' ment 


sec' ond 


pr^ can' tion 


eV e ment 


hon' or 


com' pli ment 


sup' pie ment 


plXn' et 


dis erg' tion 


sed' i ment 


Igg'end 


par' lia ment 


ru'diment 


doc' u ment 
227. Derivatives. 


rev lu' tion 



Sam^^ verbs may be changed into a^'ectives by suffLv^ 
ing ory. 

Verb. Adjective. Verb. Adjective. 

mi' grate mi'gratory advige' ad vi' gory 

refract' refrac'tory dilate' dil'atory 

Make adjectives of the following verbs by suffixing ory : — 

pro hib' it au' dit con trib' ute 

sti per vige' die' tate an tlq' i pate 

vi' brate con cil' i ate de niin' ci ate 

dep' re cate ob' li gate cor rob' o rate 

con tra diet' ded' i cate con grat' u late 

Pronounced : ^ vizh' tin. 
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Abil'ity. 

Ca PAg' I TY. 

Whole. 
En tire'. 
Com plete'. 

Com' pe tent. 

QuAL' I FIED. 

Re lieve'. 

Alle'viate. 

Allay'. 

Mit' I GATE. 

Com'mon. 

Mu' TU AL. 
REg)[p'B6cAL. 



228. Synonyms Discriminated. 

AhUvty is the power to perform. 
Capacity is the power of receiving or con- 
taining. 

The whole work is done in much shorter time 
than it has taken me to describe it. 

Undivided, perfect; as, I have entire confi- 
dence in him. 

Every part of the mill and its machinery was 
complete. 

He was not only competent to imdertake the 
work, but he was also qualified by long 
experience. 

It is our duty to relieve the distresses of 
others by alleviating their sorrows, allaying 
their fears, and mitigating their resent- 
ments. 

Relating or belonging equally to more than 
one; as, a common ancestor. 

United by interchange ; as, mutual affection. 

Given and received. The ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide is a reciprocal motion. 



229. Words often Blispronounced. 



im pro vi§e' 
pSt' ron ige 
des^ u^ tude ^ 



?/ 



e quipoige 
bois' ter oils 
mau so le' um 



a cu^ men 
o' 6 lite 
cti ra^ tor 
bi tu' men 
o bgs' 1 ty 
mael' strom 



sub sid' ence 
gSn t Sr o gy 
ca m§l' o pard 
dSp rl va' tion 
min gr SI' o gy 
si mill ta' n^ oiis 



Pronounced : ^ dfis' w^ tud. 
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230. Selection for DicUtion. 

sil' ly slSth ' pleas' ure 

de f ense' do' ers ear' ly 

ca' ble dou' ble cun' ning 

talk' ers re ceive' in' dus try 

troii' ble pa' tience dif ' fi cult 

w8alth' y in' no cence dil' i gence 

FROM POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC. 

Innocence is its own defense. 

All things are easy to industry ; all things difficult to sloth. 
Be neither silly nor cunning, but wise. 
Great talkers, little doers. 
Eat to live, and not live to eat. 
Tongue double brings trouble. 
Who pleasure gives shall joy receive. 
By diligence and patience the mouse bit in two the cable. 
Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. 

231. Words Defined. 

G6b'lin, an evil spirit; a fairy. 

For' ti ft, to make strong ; to encourage. 

Mod' I FY, to change the form; to qualify. 

Emerge', to rise out of; to come into view. 

Lus'cious,^ grateful to the taste; rich; delicious 

Rem'edy, that which relieves; to cure or heal. 

Med' I CINE, a curative substance ; the healing art. 

Min' ion, a servile favorite ; a low dependent. 

Molest', to trouble; to disturb injuriously. 

Fu'gi tive, fleeing; one who flees from bondage or duty. 



Pronounced : ^ Itish' iis. 
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Pbide. 
Van' ITT. 

Lbss. 
Few' bb. 

Truth. 

Yt Big' I TT. 

Lazy. 
I'dlb. 

In'dolbnt. 



232. Synon3rm8 Discriminated. 

Pride is a sense of one's own worth. 
Vanity is the love of being admired. 

Less is applied to that which can be measured. 
Fewer refers to things that are generally counted. 

Truth is the real state of things. 

Veracity is the habitual observance of the truth. 

Lazy is a contemptuous term for indolent. 

Idle denotes a dislike of continuous exertion; 

but sometimes it means merely unemployed. 
Indolent denotes an habitual love of ease. 



233. Selection for DicUtion. 



nat' u ral 
ab' so lute 
ex' qui §Ite 
de scribed' 
ha bit' u al 
in' flu ence 
ex pres' sion 



dig' ni ty 
in'nate 
tde'al 
se' ri bus 
sim pliQ' i ty 
at ten' tive 
re fine' ment 



to geth' er 
blu' ish 
per' feet 
change' a ble 
coun' te nance 
tran quil' li ty 
thought' f ul ness 



Longfellow's natural dignity and grace and the beautiful 
refinement of his countenance, together with his perfect taste 
in dress and the exquisite simplicity of his manners, made 
him the absolute ideal of what a poet should be. His voice, 
too, was soft, sweet, and musical, and, like his face, it had the 
innate charm of tranquillity. His eyes were bluish gray, very 
bright and brave, changeable under the influence of emotion, 
but mostly grave, attentive, and gentle. The habitual expres- 
sion of his face may be described as that of serious and tender 
thoughtf ulness. — Winter, 
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234. Review in Punctuation. 

TFrkV thefoUowing sentences from dictation, and give the reason 
for the use of each capital and each punctuation mark : — 

John Euskin says, " Words as well as persons have an an- 
cestry; and some words have in their veins the blood of 
lions. One of these words is liberty^' 

When April one day was asked whether 

She could make reliable weather^ 

She laughed till she cried, 

And said, " Bless you, I've tried, 

But the things will get mixed up together.** 

" Oh, dear I is summer over ? '* 

I heard a rosebud moan. 
When first her eyes she opened 

And found she was alone. 

•' I think," said the child, with grave contempt, — "I think 
I shall dig a hole and bury my doll." " Poor thing ! " said I, 
*' what has she done ?" " Why," replied the child, in a sharp 
tone of injured feeling, " she's no use at all. I'm always say- 
ing, *How do you do?' to her, and she, — she never says, 
*Very well, thank you.'" 

Every blossom gives a hint 

Of some friend I know and cherish, 

In its grace of mien and tint : — 
Friends and flowers, alas, must perish I 

All men are equal; it is not birth, but virtue alone, that 
makes the difference. — Voltaire 

There is no wind but soweth seeds 

Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst, unlooked-for, into high-souled deeds, 

With wayside beauty rife. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. — Tennyson. 
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235. Derivatives. 

Some nouns and adjectives may be changed into 
verbs by suffixing ize. 

noun. Verb. Adjective. Verb. 

sym'bol sym'bolize e'qual e'qualize 

mag' net mag' net ize mod'ern mod' em ize 

Make verbs of the following nouns and adjectives by sufflxing 
ize: — 



ter' ror 


po'et 


nSt' u ral 


pa' tron 


i'dol 


sec' u lar 


sSt' ire 


lo' cal 


lib' er al 


i de' al 


or' gan 


fa mil' iar 


au' thor 


ox' ide 


im mor' tal 


ser' mon 


mor' al 


char' ac ter 


pau' per 


civ' il 


ma te' ri al 


le'gal 


vo' cal 


spir' it u al 


neu' tral 


re'al 


scan' dal 


me mo^ ri al 


f er' tile 


sol'emn 



236. Words Defined. 

Xr'able, fit for cultivation. 
Gran'ary, a storehouse for grain. 
Priv'ilege, a benefit or advantage not enjoyed by all. 
Nar cot' ic, sleep-producing. 
Im pru' dent, rash ; short-sighted. 
Neg' LI GENCE, omission of duty ; habitual neglect. 
Pbd' es tal, the base or foot of a column, statue, vase. 
Af* fa ble, ready to speak ; having a courteous manner. 
Ves'tibule, a small antechamber. 

Mile' AGE, length in miles; an allowance of a certain amount 
a mile for traveling expenses. 



source 


prom' on to ry 


o' cean 


pla teau' ^ 


strait 


isth' mus * 


cape 


pSn in' sA la 
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237. Geographical Temui, 

is' land 
gla' cier ' 
ze' nith 
bay'ou* 

In the course of a mile along che edge of a brook in the 
country, you may study the whole of geography. On either 
hand lie continents ; the water between may serve for ocean, 
inland sea, river, or brook, as your fancy dictates; the hills 
form an unknown land where are the hidden sources of this 
Nile; the mill and bridge are the towns of its world; the 
meadow and pasture, the plains and highlands by which it 
passes; it has islands and peninsulas and isthmuses, capes, 
promontories, and reefs. — Ernest IngersolL 

238. Selections for Dictation. 



elms 


weave 


looms 


i e' ri d\ 


gold' en 


thread 


o'er head' 


rime 


frost 


shad ows 


a lone' 


win' ter 


faith' till 


sum mer 


hem' lock 



The great elms overhead 
Dark shadows weave on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 

O hemlock tree ! hemlock tree ! how faithful are thy branches i 
Green not alone in summer's time. 
But in the winter's frost and rime : 

O hemlock tree ! hemlock tree ! how faithful are thy branches I 

— Longfellow, 

Pronounced : ^ gW shSr. ^ ^jf 55. * pU tO'. * Is' mtis. 

▲M. WORD BOOK — 9 
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239. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

On the — to Rome — priests met a company of students, 
— from city to city. They instantly — to them in English, 
and offered friendly — . One use of flowers is to — us by 
their beauty. Let me tell you a — fairy — . The glass 
slipper was — . They were playing a — game. 



way 


road 




two 


cou' pie 


nice 


pret' ty 




ad vice' 


coun' sel 


tale 


sto' ry 




frail 


brit' tie 


please 


grat'ify 




spoke 


con versed' 


hap' py 


Tner'ry 




ram'bling 


; walk' ing 




240. 


Geographical Terms. 




sea' port 




a t811' 




es' tti a ry 


t8r'rid 




inoun' 


tain 


e qua' tor 


prai' rie 




del'ta 




volca'no 


frig' id 




o'asis 




Ion' gi tMe 



Chilkoot Inlet, like so many in Alaska, has more the appear- 
ance of a large river than a salt-water estuary. 

— Frederick Schwatka, 

The first glimpse of Mount St. Michel is not disappointing, 
nor is it to the last moment. It is a tiny island when the tide 
is full, a mountain on the sands when the tide has receded 
and the ocean is a mere line miles away. 

Cradled between two ranges of the mother mountains of the 
continent, the little colony could hardly have been more inland 
in its situation: it had, nevertheless, in many respects, the 
character of a primitive seaport. 
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241. Words Defined. 

GiN E II' o gY; a record of ancestors ; a pedigree. 
Bal'us tbadb, a row of balusters supporting a raiL 
Pa vil'ion, a large tent or summerhouse. 
As CEB tain', to find out or learn for a certainty. 
In vix' ID, having no force, weight, or cogency. 
Qubb' u lo&s, habitually complaining. 
A' MI ABLE, possessing sweetness of disposition. 
Quo' BUM, the number of members that is competent to trans- 
act business. 
Po Lh?' I CAL, relating to state affairs. 
Fbic'tion, the act of rubbing one surface against another. 
Mb' te ob, a fiery, swiftly moving body seen in the atmosphere. 



242. Derivatives. 

The shuffioo ship usually means state of^ office of^ or 
art of, and may he added to some nouns, thus changiv^ 
their meaning. 





lord 






lord' 


ship 






mem 


'ber 




mem' 


ber 


ship 


Add the termination 


ship to the 


follomng nouns, and explain 


the meaning 


of the \ 


new nomis thus formed 


• 




schor ar 






kin 






re la' tion 


com' rade 






clerk 






states' man 


work'Tna»n 






friend 






guard' i an 


part' ner 






town 






die ta' tor 


stew' ard 






own' er 






cham' pi on 


ed' i tor 






la' dy 






pro fess' or 


horse' ina^n 






f el' low 






sec' re ta ry 


par' ti gan 






dea' con 






pro pri' e tor 


re ceiv' er 






heir 






ap pren' tice 
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243. Selections for Dictation. 



strength 
chirdren 
an oth' er 
gar' dens 
cloth' mg 
do mes' tic 



na' tion 
peo' pie 
en' er gy 
mor' als 
tiirige 



tar ent 
man' ners 
fen' ces 
dif ' f er ence 
m tel' li gent 
m tern' per ance 



prm' ci pies 

The strength of a nation is in the intelligent and well- 
ordered homes of the people. — Mrs, Sigoumey, 

The difference between one boy and another is not so much 
in talent as in energy. — Dr. Arnold, 

Some of the domestic evils, of intemperance are houses with- 
out windows, gardens without fences, fields without tillage, 
barns without roofs, children without clothing, principles, 
morals, or manners. — Franklin. 



Al low' 
Per MIT . 

De ny'. 
Contradict'. 

A mused'. 
Divert' ED. 

Not' ED. 
Fa'mous 

Renowned', 

Illustrious. 



244. Synonyms Discriminated. 

He carelessly allowed the fire to go out. 
The king permitted the slave to enter. 

To declare not to be true. 

To assert the contrary of; to oppose. 

We are amused by a joke. 

We are diverted by a comedy or by a novel. 

Noted means well-known. 

Famous is applied to a person or thing widely 
spoken of as extraordinary. 

Benouuned is applied to those who are named 
again and again with honor. 

Illustrious is applied to those who have daz- 
zled the world by the splendor of their 
deeds or their virtues. 
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245. Derivatives. 

Some nouns may be changed into verba, and some 
verbs into nouns, by changing the accent, 

noon. Verb. Verb. Noon. 

es'say essay reprint' re' print 

ac' 9ent ac Qent' pr^ gent' pre§' ent 

Change the following verbs into nouns, and nouns into verbs, 
and give the meaning of each : — 

pro test' sur' vey con' vict 

ex tract' rt cord' in cense' 

con test' af fix sub ject' 

es cort' des' ert con' cert 

con' vert ob' ject en' trance 

tor ment' im' port con flict' 

con duct^ di gest' con' tract 

246. Selection for Dictation. 



swarth' 

• • 


y 


bur' ly 




vel' vet ed 


sails 




seas 




boom' ing 


works 




loafs 




Tro'jan 


ze'ro 




hoard 




gen' tie man 


rov' er 




mer' cu 


U 


buc ca neer' 



The swarthy bee is a buccaneer, 

A burly, velveted rover, 
Who loves the booming wind in his ear 

As he sails the seas of clover. 

He looks like a gentleman, lives like a lord, 

And works like a Trojan hero. 
Then loafs all winter upon his hoard, 

With the mercury at zero. — Bliss Carman. 
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247. Review in Punctoation. 

Write the foUomng sentences from dictation, and give the 
reason for the iLse of each capital and each punctuation mark : — 

" Shall I give your love to your mother ? *' 

He said to the maid of three, 
For her mother had gone to a country 

Where presently he should be. 

What calm in the eyes of azure, 

What snow on the innocent brow. 
How sweet was that voice of slow music, — 

" My mother has my love now ! " 

Well for him [the scholar] if he can say with the old min- 
strel, "I know where to find a new song." 

But ever, at each period. 

He stopped and sang, "Praise God I " — Browning, 

The Valley said to the Peak, 

" Peak, I fain would arise 
And be great like you ! I would seek 

The wealth that illumes your skies I 
Although I lie so low 

At your feet, I aspire to share 
The splendor and strength you know, 

Lifted up into spacious air." 

The Peak to the Valley said, 

" Valley, be content, 
Since for you my veins are bled, 

And for you my breath is spent ! 
Alone, for your sake, I live 

In the cold and cloudy blue ; 
Great only in that I give 

The riches of heaven to you." 

The poet Vergil was right when he said, " Happy is he who 
knows the causes of things." 
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848. Words Defined. 

ToB'pdB, loss of motion; inactivity; numbness. 

Nim'bly^ with light, quick motion. 

Sus pensb', state of uncertainty. 

E lapse', to pass away silently. 

Ag' GRAY ATE, to make worse what is already bad. 

Feb' fo rate, to bore or pierce through. 

GoLii'siON, a striking together. 

Prom' I KENT, standing out; conspicuous. 

Mi§'£R A BLE, very unhappy or wretched in mind or body. 



Com pars'. 
Con trast'. 

Ar'gue. 
Dis putb'. 

In vent'. 

Dis gov' BR. 
Obtain'. 



Ac quire'. 

Num' ber. 

Quan'titt 
A mount'. 



249. Synonyms Discriminated. 

We compare things which have some resem- 
blance. 

We contrast things which are strikingly un- 
like. 

To argue requires the use of the reasoning 
faculties ; to dispute, a ready flow of words. 
" Unskilled to argue, in dispute yet loud." 

Goodyear invented the process of vulcanizing 

India rubber. 
Columbus discovered America. 

To obtain implies a desire for possession, 
which desire may be gratified by efforts 
of one's self or others. 

We must acquire by the exercise of our own 
powers. 

Number has in it the idea of being reducible 

to units. 
Quantity has in it the idea of measurement. 
The amount is the whole or aggregate, and 

may be used in reference to quantity or 

number. 



free' dom 


height 


g8r' geous 


djil ure 

• 


bar dric 

• • 


TTian'sion 


striped 


sym' bol 


D\in' gled 


un furled' 
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250. Selection for Dictation. 

stand' ard 
streak' ings 
cho' gen 
ce les' tial 
ea' gle-bear' er 

When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun. 
She called her eagle-bearer down. 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. — Drake, 

251. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

The postman — to be in a great — . In the bank there is a 
— amount of — . There are various — of grain. — chills the 
blood. "An intention to deceive is a — ," says Dr. Johnson. 
The logs burn with a . Did your letter contain good — ? 



large 


great 


hur' ry 


haste 


sorts 


kinds 


fear 


t6r' ror 


cash 


mon' ey 


lie 


false' hood 


blaze 


fia.Tne 


news 


ti' dings 


bright 


light 


seemed 


ap peared' 
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252. Derivatives. 



The prefix in sometimes means lack of. 

intemperance means lack of temperance 
insecurity " lack of security 



Prefix in to the following nouns, and give the meaning of each 
of the new nouns : — 



CO her' en ce 


clem' en cy 


con sist' en cy 


ca 'pSiqf i ty 


de cf sion 


fallibil'ity 


com' pe tence 


f re' quen cy 


sen si bil' i ty 


ere du' li ty 


at ten' tion 


el i gi bil' i ty 


Qx pe' ri ence 


di ges' tion 


di v!§ i bil' i ty 


ef fi' cien cy 


t8r er ance 


ej haust i bil' i ty 


a bir i ty 


ex pe' di en cy 


com pre hen si bil' i ty 




253. Selections for Dictation. 


hab' its 


gath' er 


un seen' 


an' gels 


fa'tal 


shad' ows 


de grees' 


riv' ers 


Dry' den 


with al' 

• ■ 


toil , 


horn' y 


bless' 6d 


al' ways 


Low' ell 



111 habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

— Dry den. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, 

No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him ; there is always work. 
And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. — Lowell, 
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2St. Synonyms. 

Complete the follomng sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

In the — of war, both sides — a — deed. And what so — 
as a twice-told tale? Ruskin tells us that we should say of 
— manners, " How — , how — ! " The — moon looked down 
on a scene of awful — . Robin Goodfellow belonged to a band 
of—. 



beau' ti fill 


charm' ing 


praise 


ap plaud' 


sim' pie 


plain 


pale 


pal' lid 


rob' bers 


thieves 


te' di ous 


irk' some 


tti' TTllllt 


con f u' sion 


car' nage 


slaugh' ter 


rus' tic 


ru' ral 

•• 


brave 


cour a'geous 



255. Derivatives. 
The prefijo in sometimes means not. 

injudicious means not judicious 
inoffensive " not offensive 

Prefix in to the following adjectives^ and give the meaning of 



each : — 
con ven' lent 
ac' cu rite 
ad' e quite 
con' gru ous 
ar tic' u lite 
al' ien a ble 
aus pi' cious 
ap' plica ble 
dis tinct' 
con' stant 



sane 

an' i mite 
ac' tive 
cor reef 
cau' tious 
ca' pa ble 
dis creet' 
au' di ble 
sol' vent 
se cure' 



sig nif' i cant 
com' pa ra ble 
ad mis' si ble 
con sol' a ble 
com pat' i ble 
de ter' mi nite 
con sid' er ite 
com bus' ti ble 
suf ' f er a ble 
ex pe' di ent 



Names of Games. 




po'lo 


check' ers 


whist 


pa chi' §1 


g81f« 


hop' scotch 


quoits ' 


s81 i i&ire' 


hSck' ef 


back' gam TTi on 


ten' nis 


has' ket ball 
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256 

crick' et 
eu' ehve 
cro quet' ^ 
base' ball' 
leap' frog 
crib' bige 

The American boy's love of baseball has become hereditary. 

The grass was surely intended for running and jumping, 
wrestling and tumbling, baseball and cricket, and almost every 
sport known to boyhood. 

As no one could think of an outdoor game better suited to 
our best clothes, we played leapfrog, but so cautiously that no 
frog would have recognized our leaps. 

At college the English girl plays hockey or hand polo, cricket, 
fives, and the games with which we are more familiar, for at 
least two hours a day, and oftener for a longer time. 

— Science Monthly, 

257. Words often Mispronounced. 

com' inu nigm a mSn' i ty phi 15s' 6 phy 

S.p pa ra' tus d^ ca' dance ISm' en ta ble 

an tip' 6 de§ in 91' so ry pome' grSn ite 

ej' em pli ry a' er 6 naut ag' ri cul ture 

con'tumacy 6r'th6^py tax' ider mist 

s8p 6 rif ic di§ Ss' ter da guSrre' type * 

p8r' emp t6 ry ped' a go gy ag ri cul' tur ist 

Pronounced : ^ kr6 ka'. 2 g5f . s kwoits. * dd g6r' 6 tip. 
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268. Words Defined. 

Ac cuse', to charge with a crime or offense. 

CI jole', to deceive by flattery or delusive promises. 

Val'id, founded in truth; legally sound. 

Contract', to shorten; to become smaller. 

Bequest', something left by will. 

Poi'soN, any substance capable of producing a noxious or 
deadly effect upon the system. 

Ush' er, to attend or precede ; one who introduces. 
U'§u RY,^ illegal interest. Cal'lous, hardened. 

Pro fuse', liberal to excess. An nul', to make void. 

Rai'ment, clothing. Expand', to enlarge. 

259. Derivatives. 

In words heginning with m or p, in meaning not, or 
lack of, hecomes im. 

immodest means not modest 
imprudence " lack of prudence 
impartial " not partial 

Prefix im to the following adjectives and nouns, and give the 
meaning of each: — 

poritic pi' OILS per'vious 

mu' ta ble prop' er pal' pa ble 

me' di ite ma ture' per' ti nent 

mov' a ble mor' tal ma te' ri al 

pu'rity pa'tience per'ishable 

pen' i tent pas' sive per cep' ti ble 

m6 ral' i ty per' feet prac' ti ca ble 

mod' er ite po' tent pos si bir i ty 

Pronounced : ^ u' zhtl ry. 
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800. Selections for Dictation. 



length 


char' ac ter 


ha bit' u al ly 


an gry 


a' ny thing ^ 


ad van' tige 


mor' al 


Tin faith' fnl 


em ploy' ment 


con sist' 


ap pomt' ments 


in tel lee' tu al 



He that would be angry and sin not, must not be angry with 
anything but sin. — Lecker, 

The advantage of living does not consist in length of days, 
but in the right employment of them. — Montaigne. 

I could never think well of a man's intellectual or moral 
character if he was habitually unfaithful to his appointments. 

— Emerson. 

261. Words Defined. 

Traf'fio, commerce; trade. 

Cray' ON, a pencil used in drawing or writing. 

Abridge', to make shorter; to lessen. 

Ef face', to rub off ; to wipe out. 

Vi'siON, the faculty of seeing. 

Sdv'EREioN, supreme in power; a gold coin. 

Im p5r tune', to request with urgency. 

Loi'ter, to linger on the way. 

Du' PLi GATE, an exact copy ; two fold. 

Neu'tral, not engaged on either side; indifferent. 

Nov'elty, a new or strange thing. 

Ap pre hend', to understand, at least in part. 

Assid'uous, constant m attention; unwearied. 

Ob'stacle, anything that hinders progress. 

Alli'ance, a union of interests; a league. 

Strat'agem, a plan or scheme for deceiving an enemy. 

In'stigate, to urge; to stimulate to action. 

Pronounced : ^ 6n' y thing. 
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Rb tain '. 
Pbe sebyb'. 



ROR. 



262. Synonyms Discriminated. 

• 

The passengers retained their tickets. 
By exercise we preserve our health. 

An error may be corrected ; a mistake may be 
rectified; a blunder is always blamed or 
laughed at. 

Ichabod Crane was awkward in manner and 
clumsy in form. 

At the Columbian Exposition we saw samples 
of all kinds of goodS; and many specimeTis 
of work. 

In the Middle Ages many noblemen were 
illiterate, and yet far from being ignorant^ 
especially in regard to war. 

263. Derivatives. 
The prefix un before some participles means not- 
unbiased means not biased 
unprepared " not prepared 



Er 

Mistake'. 

Blun'der. 

Awk'ward. 
Clum'sy. 

Sam'ple. 

Spig' I MEN. 
Ig' NO BANT. 

Illit'eratb. 



Prefix nn to the following participles, and give the meaning of 
each : — 



al loyed' 
ceas' ing 
bar anced 
a bridged' 
lim' it ed 
be com' ing 
as pir' ing 
af feet' ed 
a vair ing 



dat' ed 
d/ing 
bid' den 
cov' ered 
daunt' ed 
fair ing 
bri' died 
guard' ed 
doubt' ed 



con cerned' 
dis guised' 
de' via ting 
so liq' it ed 
con strained' 
ac cus' tomed 
con di' tioned 
em bar' rassed 
in' ter est ing 
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864. Names of Flab 



tur'bdt 


carp 


stSr'iet 


mus' sel 


rOach 


gray' ling 


whit' ing 


sole 


hal' i but 


scar lop 


prawn 


stur' geon 


por' poise ^ 


plaice 


floun' der 


pick' er 61 


blen' ny 


mack' er el 


lam' prey 


tau t8g' 


squ6 tSague' * 



The persistent fishing of the men had occasionally been 
rewarded with success^ and a few lake trout and graylings had 
been added to our slim fare. 

Inside the aquarium are shrimps and prawns, herrings^ 
mackerel, dolphins, porpoises, and the pretty sea-divers. 

Vast shoals of jellyfishes have been seen to form streaks of 
light many leagues in length in the Pacific Ocean. 

The river was full of fish of various kinds, — long-nosed 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike, and stupid chub ; but the prince of 
the pool was the fighting ouananiche, the little salmon of St. 
John. — A. W. Oredy. 

265. Words Defined. 

Veb'dict, a judgment; a decision rendered by a jury* 

Vil' laXn, a very wicked person, a rascal. 

Em bar' 60, an order forbidding ships to leave port 

Lam poon', a written satire about some person. 
Dis burse', to pay out. 
Up' LiiND, high land. 
Can' DID, frank, impartial. 
For' feXt, to lose the right to. 
Com pel', to oblige ; to subdue. 
KicBtE, a recess for a statue. 



Vogue, prevalent fashion. 
Ver' dure, greenness. 
LoN GEv' I TY, length of life. 
Ju' Bi LANT, exultingly glad. 
Gloam'ing, dusk; twilight. 
Ju' VE n!lk, young, childish. 



Pronounced : ^ por* ptis. ^ skw6 t6g'. 
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ear' ly 
in tense' 
ho rr zon 
ad van' ces 
lib' er ty 
A mSr i can 



266. Selection for Dictation. 

dawn 
fierce 
breaks 
sa' cred 
stream' ing 
ef f iir gent 



ea'gle 
ram' pant 
to geth' er 
wher ev' er 
in die' a tive 
em bla' zon ry 



As at early dawn the stars stand first, and then it grows 
light, and then, as the sun advances, that light breaks into 
banks and streaming lines of color, the glowing red and in- 
tense white striving together and ribbing the horizon with 
bars effulgent, so on the American flag, stars and beams of 
many-colored lights shine out together. And wherever the 
flag comes, and men behold it, they see in its sacred embla- 
zonry no rampant lion and fierce eagle, but only light, and 
every fold indicative of liberty. — Beecher. 

267. Derivatives. 

The prefix un sometimes m^eans to take off, to reverse. 

unveil means to take off the veil 

unwind " to reverse the process of winding 

Prefix un to the following words, and give their meaning : — 



lock 


tie 


latch 


clothe 


dress 


roof 


lace 


cov' er 


hand 


load 


bind 


riv' et 


screw 


bend 


thread 


set' tie 


learn 


pack 


bri' die 


fas' ten 


twist 


furl 


bur' den 


f et' ter 


hinge 


wrap 


but' ton 


de ceive' 
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268. Selection for DicUtion. 



par' tial 


hem' lock 


quar' ters 


birch 


ma' pie 


cav' i ty 


chaff 


hum' ming 


whirl' wind 


straight 


val' leys 


neb' u loiis 


mi grates 


u nit' ed ly 


re volv' ing 


hick' ry 


ob' sta cles 


in di vid' u al 



Bees are not partial as to the kind of tree in which they 
take up their quarters : pine, hemlock, elm, birch, maple, hick- 
ory, — any tree with a good cavity high up or low down. 
When a swarm migrates to the woods, the individual bees do 
not move in right lines or straight forward, like a flock of 
birds, but round and round, like chaff in a whirlwind. Unit- 
edly they form a humming, revolving, nebulous mass, ten or 
fifteen feet across, which keeps just high enough to clear all 
obstacles, except in crossing deep valleys, when, of course, it 
may be very high. — Burroughs (Adapted). 

269. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

The governor refused to grant — . Some children are 
always — of their classmates. Thoreau's customs were very 
— . — is the better part of valor. An — timepiece stood in 
the hall. She made a — of her Christmas presents. The 
Indians have learned to — the ground. The telegraph is a — 
invention. 

discrS'tion pru'dence list cat'alogue 

sin'gular pecuriar jeal'ous en'vious 

an tique' an' ti qua ted till cul' ti vate 

mod' ern re' cent par' don for give' ness 

AM. WORD BOOK — 10 
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270. Derivatives. 

The prefix un may be -placed before some adjectives, 
and means not. 

unusual means not usual 
undutiful '' not dutiful 



Prefix un to the 


following adjectives, 


and give the meaning of 


^ach : — 




i 


trust' y 


ti'dy 


for' tu nite 


cer'tain 


fair 


a vail' a ble 


grace' f ul 


a'ble 


ne9' es sa ry 


health' y 


sta' ble 


de sir' a ble 


skill' ful 


a ware 


re li' a ble 


gra' cious 


hap py 


fa' vor a ble 


faith' ful 


de vout' 


pre ten' tious 


grate ful 


self ish 


fash' ion a ble 


nat' u ral 


com' mon 


com' fort a ble 



271. Selections for Dictation. 



rap' ttire 


prize 


van' quished 


-en dSav' or 


naught 


sue cess' 


^s pi re' 


break 


pur su' ing 



No endeavor is in vain, 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. — LongfeUow, 

Aspire, break bounds ! I say 
Endeavor to be good, and better still. 
And best ! Success is naught, endeavor's all. 

— Browning. 
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373. Review in Punctoatioii. 

WrUe the following sentences from dictatiouj and give the 
reason for the use of each capital and each punctuation mark: — 

"June! June! June!" 

Low croon 
The brown bees in the clover. 
"Sweet! sweet! sweet!" 

Repeat 
The robins, nested over. 

Through the silver mist 
Of the blossom spray 
Trill the orioles : list 
To their joyous lay ! 
What in all the world, in all the world," they say, 
"Is half so sweet, so sweet, is half so sweet, as May ?" 

Kings are like stars — they rise and set. 

If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

— Emerson. 
Bluebird, up in the maple tree. 
Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee. 

How did you happen to be so blue ? 
Did you steal a bit of the sky for your crest. 
And fasten blue violets into your breast ? 

Tell me, I pray you, tell me true ! — SwetL 

The sunrise on the breezy lake. 
The rosy tints his sunset brought. 

World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 

And mountain peaks of thought. — Whittier. 

Up spake our own little Mabel, 

Saying, " Father, who makes it snow ? " 

And I told of the good All-father, 

Who cares for us here below. — LowelL 
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273. Selection for Dictation. 



prime 
breez' es 


mock' ing 
south' ern 


com' pa ra ble 
liq' uid 


jour' ney 
flex'ible 


re' gion 
free' dom 


cap tiv' i ty 
se clud' ed 


grove 


Al a ba' ma 


sem 1 trop' i cal 



I must say just here that the mocking bird's song in cap- 
tivity, strong and sweet as it is, and its voice from the cage, 
liquid, flexible, and pure, are not in the least comparable to 
what they are in the open-air freedom of a Southern grove. 
If you would hear these at their best, and they are truly worth 
going a long journey to hear, you must seek some secluded 
grove in southern Alabama, Georgia, or middle Florida, about 
the last of March or the first of April, when spring is in its 
prime and the gulf breezes are flowing over all that semi- 
tropical region. — Thompson, 



I 



As sert'. 
Ap firm'. 

Voca'tion. 

Av'o CATION. 

Ac cept'. 
Re ceive'. 

Ma j5r' I TY. 

PLtRAL'lTY. 



274. Synonyms Discriminated. 

Our forefathers asserted their right to repre- 
sentation, and affirmed their belief in the 
equality of all men. 

Appropriate employment ; calling. 
An occupation which gives temporary relief 
from one's regular business. 

A. vote was taken to ax^cept the gift, and to 
receive propositions for erecting the build- 
ings. 

The greater number ; more than half. 

The greater number, or the greatest of sev- 
eral numbers: hence a plurality may be 
less than a majority. 
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S75. Words Defined. 

I de' AL, existing in thought only; faultless. 

PRfig'ipifcE, a steep descent; a cliff. 

Imita'tion, something made as a likeness or copy. 

Combus'tible, capable of burning. 

Com' PLICATE, to make intricate or complex. 

Inter'pret, to explain or translate. 

io'iTATE, to disturb; to excite greatly. 

Predict', to foretell; to announce as a foreboding. 

Approve', to think well of; to commend. 
Ban'quet, a feast. Chaot'ic, very confused. 

Pen' SI VE, sad; thoughtful. Buoy' ant, light; cheerful. 

Sub merge', to put under water. Se'quel, a succeeding part. 
Di§ as'ter, crushing misfortune. Pla^'id, serene. 

276. Selection for Dictation. 

hurled tripped way' laid 

an' gler ob' sta cle re buffs' 

it self be neath' de fined' 

bin' drance mead' ow pros' per ous 

ed' dy ing ad ven' ttires cul' ti va ted 

deep' en ing pr89' i pi cSs gen' er al ly 

The angler learns that it is generally some obstacle or 
hindrance that makes a d6ep place in the creek, as in a 
brave life ; and his ideal brook is one that lies in deep, well- 
defined banks, yet makes many a shift from right to left, 
meets with many rebuffs and adventures, hurled back upon 
itself by rocks, waylaid by snags and trees, tripped up by 
precipices, but sooner or later reposing under meadow banks, 
deepening and eddying beneath bridges, or prosperous and 
strong in some level stretch of cultivated land, with great 
elms shading it here and there. — Burroughs. 
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277. Derivatives. 

The prefix mis, meaning wrong, may he placed before 
some nouns, and, meaning wrongly, m^y be placed before 
some verbs. 

misinform means to inform wrongly 

mismanagement " wrong management 

Prefix mis to the following nouns and verbs, and give the meanr 
ing of each : — 



guide 
state 
appl/ 
print 
spell 
trust 
be have' 
con' strue 



deal 

use 

lay 

mate 

deed 

rule 

quote 

judge 



treat' ment 
pro nounce' 
gov' em ment 
meas' ure ment 
ap pre hen' sion 
un der stand' ing 
in ter pre ta' tion 
rep re §en ta' tion 



278. Selections for Dictation. 



Web' ster 
strength 
im pet' u ous 
L8ng' f el 16w 
yoiin' gest 
pi a' cable 



ac' tive 
school 
live' ly 
much 
farm' er 
health 



de scribes' 
boy' hood 
af fee' tion ate 
some' thing 
ex pect' ed 



quick-tem' pered 

Daniel Webster thus describes his boyhood : " I read what I 
could get to read, went to school when I could, and when not 
at school was a farmer's youngest boy, not good for much for 
want of health and strength, but expected to do something.'' 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was a lively, active boy, im- 
petuous and quick-tempered, but affectionate and placable. 
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279. Words Defined. 

Fio'tjR A TivE, not literal. Per ver'si ty, obstinacy. 

Nar' ra tive, a story. Um' brage, offense. 

Db liv' I ON, total forgetfulness. Lu' mi nous, shining. 

Rev 'el ry, noisy festivity. Ex t6l', to eulogize. 

Sa ga' cious, wise ; shrewd. Pref' er enge, choice. 

Te na' cious, holding fast. J5e' ^nd, merry. 

Re flec ' TiON, meditation. Er ro ' ne ous, incorrect* 

Lu'rid, ghastly pale; gloomy. Van'quish, to conquer. 

En CORE V a call for a repetition. Rap't^re, extreme joy* 

280. Names of Grains and Vegetables. 



mir let 


leek 


cSr er y 


cab' bage 


maize 


egg' plant 


spin' ich ^ 


on' ion 


cu' cum ber 


pump' kin 


squash 


buck' wheat 


pars' nip 


bar' ley 


ar' ti choke 


rhii' barb 

•• 


rad' ish 


Ss p&r' a giis 



Among the vegetables which are cultivated for their roots 
or tubers may be mentioned the potato, the onion, the beet, 
the parsnip, the carrot, and the radish. 

Before the harvest is gathered, the hill slopes are bright 
with large yellow pumpkins and squashes. Piles of apples in 
shining heaps fill the air with their fragrance, and long rows 
of cabbages, piles of onions in their silver coats, heaps of 
potatoes, and stacks of corn, are waiting to be garnered. 

Among the fruits and vegetables of which no one had heard 
a hundred years ago are cantaloupes, many varieties of peaches 
and pears, tomatoes and rhubarb, sweet corn, the cauliflower, 
the eggplant, head lettuce, and okra. — John B. McMaster, 

Pronounced : ^ an kftr'. ^ ^pi^' ftj. 
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281. Selections for Dictation. 



ad vance' 
as sist' 
de f ense' 
hun' ger 
couch' es 
pSx' a dise 



trout' ing 
sfY van 
re treats' 
gnJlts 
bal s&m' ic 
m5s qui' t6e» 



main' t^ nance 
com' mon wealth 
a dorn' ment 
ex cur' sions 
pic ttir Ssque' 
in ex pe' ri enced 



A man's duty as a member of the commonwealth is to assist 
in the maintenance, in the advance, in the defense, of the state. 
A woman's duty as a member of the commonwealth is to 
assist in the ordering, in the comforting, and in the beautiful 
adornment of the state. — Buskin. 

People inexperienced in trouting excursions expect to enter 
a sylvan paradise of trout, cool retreats, laughing brooks, pic- 
turesque views, balsamic couches, etc., instead of which they 
find hunger, rain, smoke, toil, gnats, mosquitoes, dirt, broken 
rest, and salt pork ; and they are very apt not to see where the 
fun comes in. — Burrotigfis, 

282. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

Grace was invited to spend the — of her vacation at the 
seashore. The child made a — bow. Napoleon was — to the 
island of St. Helena. Our — founded the republic. What — 

need have we of witnesses? In Naples there are . She 

is a — housekeeper. 



fur' ther far' ther 
ex' iled ban' ished 
ma' ny count' less 
grace' ful el'egant 



bal' ance re main' der 

beg' gars va' grants 

an' ces tors fore' fa thers 

f ru' gal e co n5m' ic al 
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283. Selection for Dictation. 



str8n' ger 


knit 


do min' ion 


twain 


tap' root 


knOwl edge 


third 


stirred 


be' di ence 


ut' most 


tem' pests 


Heav' en-loosed 



Three roots bear up Dominion : Knowledge, Will, — 
These twain are strong, but stronger, yet the third, — 

Obedience, — 'tis the great taproot that still, 
Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred. 

Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend their utmost skill. 

— Lowell, 



284. Names of Trades and Professions. 



del/ tist 
•ehem' ist 
gla' zier 
car' pen ter 
sculp' tor 
mu §1' cian 



bank' er 
law' yer 
ma' son 
mer' chant 
art' ist 
ar' -ehi tect 



en gi neer 
mir li ner 



.— / 



engrav er 
phy §i' cian 
seam' stress 
ma Qhin' ist 



These immigrants were hard-working men and women, — 
farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, millers, masons, fishermen, 
merchants, and many ministers. 

The bird is an exquisite architect, the beaver a most skillful 
bridge builder, the silkworm the most beautiful of weavers, 
the spidot the best of net makers. — Dr. George Wilson. 

Man may be defined as the only animal that can strike a 
light. I might say with truth that his kindled brand makes 
the ten-fingered savage, without further help, a farmer, a 
baker, a cook, a carpenter, a smith, a potter, a brickmaker, 
a lime burner and builder, and, besides much also, a soldier 
and a sailor. — Dr. George Wilson. 
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Bs mem' bbb. 
Rec ol lect'. 

Behav'iob. 
Con 'duct. 

Ex cite'. 
In cite'. 

Pa'tience. 
Re§ igna'tion. 



S85. Synonyms Discriminated. 

We remember easily. 

We recollect by an effort of the will. 

His behavior in society was awkward, but 
his condiLCt through life was noble. 

Mark Antony first excited in the Romans 
curiosity, pity, gratitude, revenge; then 
he incited them to action. 

Patience is quietness of spirit under trial. 
Resignation means submission to the will of 
another. 



286. Selections for Dictation. 



pearl 


ex pense' 


for' tfines 


pro cures' 


pur' chase 


pre' cepts 


dS sires' 


mirth 


dis posed' 


se cure' 


thou' sand 


con tent' ed 


meas' ure 


con sid' er 


free'-mind ed 


ex' er cise 


pre f erred' 


cheer' f ul ness 



Contentment is a pearl of great price, and whoever procures 
it at the expense of ten thousand desires makes a wise and 
happy purchase. — J. Balguy. 

To secure a contented spirit, measure your desires by your 
fortunes, and not your fortunes by your desires. 

— Jeremy Taylor. 

To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at hours of meat, 
sleep, and exercise, is one of the best precepts of long lasting. 

— Lord Bacon, 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I 
consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. 

— Addison, 
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wor' thy 

th&ughts 

change 

rea' son 

soothed 

charmed 

en dowed' 



287. Selections for Dictation. 

sen' si ble 
com' pa ny 
thank' f ul 
Dick' ens 
laugh' ter 
gra' cious 
con ver sa' tion 



friend 
fan' cies 
won' der f ul 
mo men' tous 
mul' ti tudes 
sym' pa thies 
en joy' ments 



Of all the things which man can make or do here below, by 
far the most momentous, wonderful, and worthy are the things 
we call books. — Carlyle. 

Books give the same turn to our thoughts that company 
does to our conversation, without loading our memories, or 
even making us sensible of the change. — Swift. 

Have not you, have not I, all of us, reason to be thankful 
to this kind friend, Charles Dickens, who has soothed and 
charmed so many hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter 
to so many homes, made such multitudes of children happy, 
endowed us with such a sweet store of gracious thoughts, fair 
fancies, soft sympathies, hearty enjoyments ? — Thackeray. 

288. Words Defined. 



Gigan'tic, very large. 
Sur'ly, ill-natured. 
Tend'ency, drift. 
Absurd', ridiculous. 
Mel' AN CHOL y, sadness. 
Co LOS 'sal, of enormous size. 
Trans par'ent, clear. 
Post pone', to put off. 
Kins 'men, relatives. 
Ex plore', to sparch through. 



Pil' lage, open robbery. 

Le'gion, a multitude. 

U nique', without like or equal. 

Pomp ' ous, showy with grandeur 

Fes tiv' i ty, merrymaking. 

Ret' I CENT, reserved. 

Con ta' gious, catching. 

Pro hib' it, to forbid. 

Mal' A DY, a lingering disease. 

Congen'ial, naturally suited. 



Scott 
hSath' er 
out' door 
be side' 
sports' man 
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289. Selection for Dictation. 

lov' er 
fa' mous 
shep' herd 
a ris' ing 
p6 cul' iar 



na' ture 
Irv' ing 
af fee' tion 
ten' der ness 
ex ceed' ing ly 



Sir Walter Scott, a true lover of nature, told our Washington 
Irving that he should die if he did not see the heather once a 
year. He loved outdoor life, and was a famous sportsman and 
rider. His affection for dogs and horses, indeed for all dumb 
animals, was exceedingly strong ; and he had a peculiar ten- 
derness for sheep, arising, he thought, from his having often 
been laid beside them when a child. 



290. Botanical Terms. 



spa' dix 


scape 


qW i ate 


ra 9eme' 


glume 


pet' i ole 


pis' til 


9yme 


trun' cate 


p81' len 


ca' lyx 


pan' i cle 


den' tate 


whorl 


CO rSr la 


Igg' lime 


pgf al 


la' bi ate 


sta' men 


um' bel 


en' do gen 


c8r' date 


an' ther 


fSs' 9i cle 



Pulling open the fleshy lips of the highly scented spathe of 
the flower, its yellow pollen was scattered in all directions. 

— Frank Bolles, 

Both the stigmas and stamens show like crimson dots amid 
the hairs of the catkins. 

The closed gentian does not hide its flower, but the corolla 
never opens : it always remains a closed bud. . — Burroughs. 
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Look inside of almost any flower, and you will see im- 
bosomed in its petals the threadlike organs called stamens, 
with little yellow knobs at their ends. These knobs are the 
anthers; and if they are ripe, they will give up, when shaken, 
the fine dust or pollen, which is so light that the breeze will 
blow it away. 

291. Selection for Dictation. 



straight 


spruce 


branch' es 


bar sams 


fir 


wealth 


Christ' mas 


f ra' grant 


pyr' a mids 


con' trast 


heav'y 


mere' ly 


brushed 


flecked 


col' or less 


ver head' 


show' ers 


in ter la' cing 



All about us the tall straight stems of spruce and fir rose 
high into the air, their dark branches interlacing overhead. 
Among their feet were the litfcle balsams, an endless wealth 
of Christmas trees; but here their fragrant branches were 
adorned only with snow piled upon them so deep that they 
were pyramids of white, merely flecked here and there with 
a green which by contrast looked black and colorless. So 
thick they stood, that we could see for only a few yards, and 
their branches brushed our faces and sent heav^y showers and 
lumps of snow upon us as we passed. — Century Magazine. 



292. Words often Mispronounced. 



vt va' cious 
bar ba' r i an 
neti rSr gi a 
phi ISr o gy 
Be gr ze bub 
drom' ^ di ry 



Sd' 1 pose 
em pir' ic 
mSn da r'in' 
cal li' 6 pe 
con do' knee 
mag no' li a 



ton sil i' tis 
bias' phfe moiis 
ho m6 8p' a thy 
f r8n' tis piece 
ho me 6 pSth' ic 
phil an thr8p' ic 
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293. Words Defined. 

Col'loquy^ a conversation; a dialogue. 

Ih clbm'ekt, stormy ; unfriendly ; harsli. 

Bad'i CAX9 one who holds extreme views. 

Intbud'eb, one who comes when he is not welcome. 

Com' pe tent, answering all requirements. 

De fault' EBy one who fails to account for public money 
intrusted to his care. 

Meb' ce na ry, governed by greediness of gain. 

Con ghi' i ate, to win over ; to please ; to reconcile. 

Con spic' u ous, easy to be seen ; prominent 

Scru'tiny, a searching inspection; minute inquiry. 
Tbi bu' nal, a court of justice. Con tin' u al, not ceasing. 
Dog'faiE, easily managed. In'ter vtew, a conference. 

Spu' ri ous, not genuine. Fra ter' nal, brotherly. 

Fren' zy, madness ; rage. Ve Log' i ty, rate of motion. 

Big' OB ous, exact ; severe. Op' u lence, wealth ; affluence. 

294. Synonyms Discriminated. 

De lK' cious. The California fruit is delicious. 

De light' ful. The California scenery is delightful. 

Indus' TBI ous. A man who is not really industrious by 
Dil'igent. nature may yet be diligent for an hour or 

two. 

In fob ma' tion. Information is knowledge derived from read- 
ing, observation, or instruction. 

Leabn'ing. Learning is the result of long-continued 

study. 

Wis' DOM. Wisdom is "the right use of knowledge.'' 

An'geb. Anger is sudden and brief; it is a stronger 

Re§ent'ment. term than resentment, but not so strong as 

In dig na' tion. indignaiiony wrath, fury, or rage. 

Ha' tred. Hatred is intense and enduring dislike. 
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295. 


Selection for Dictation 


• 


crea' ttire 




se vere' 


pres' ence 


weath er 




phage 


frig' id 


ca prf c6s 




va' por 


in con sist' ent 


pur' pos es 




sub' tie 


in di rec' tiona 


in con' stent 




ca ress' ing 


in car cu la ble 



The weather is that phase of Nature in which she is a 
creature of moods, of caprices, of cross-purposes ; gloomy and 
downcast to-day, and all light and joy to-morrow; caressing 
and tender one moment, and severe and frigid the next ; one 
day iron, the next day vapor ; inconsistent, inconstant, incal- 
culable : full of genius, full of folly, full of extremes ; to be 
read and understood, not by rule, but by subtle signs and indi- 
rections, — by a look, a glance, a presence, as we read and 
understand a man or a woman. — Burroughs, 

296. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word in 
the right place : — 

She gave the children — toys. We are not always able to 
select the things we should — . The astronomer — eclipses ; 
the merchant — his losses and his gains. The year is — into 
months. A hermit is — from the rest of the world. We can 
— the beginnings of some things whose progress afterward we 
cannot — . The poor are often — ; the avaricious are never — . 
Abundance is more than we want ; — is quite as much as we 
require. Signposts — men, but they do not — them. 



reck' ons 
plan' ty 
sat' is fied 
d 1 reef 



cal' cu lates 
a bun' dance 
con tent' ed 
guide 



di vid' ed 
pre vent' 
se lect' 
cost' ly 



Sep' a ra ted 
bin' der 
pre far' 
val' u a ble 



writ' ten 
var ue 
Ian' guige 
in' stru ment 
in car' nate 
dr a lect 
dis tine' tion 
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297. Selection for Dictation. 

his' to ry 
speech 
struc' ttire 
pr8g' ress 
sur' face 
en' er gies 
sig nif ' i cant 



high' est 
so' cial 
stra' ta 
seis' mic 
pre rog' a tive 
con cern' ing 
broth' er hood 



One of the things in life which we use the most and value 
the least is language. It is the distinction of our race, our 
highest prerogative, the instrument of our progress. It is the 
bond of brotherhood, too, and the body in which truth becomes 
incarnate. The thought-history of the race is written in the 
very structure of its speech ; and a language or a dialect is as 
significant of great social forces now long spent as the strata 
of the earth's surface are concerning seismic energies. 

— John Coleman Adams, 



PiQUB. 

Spite. 
Mal'ice. 

Char'acter. 
Rep uta' TION. 

Courtage. 
Brav'ert. 

Au DAg' I TT. 

Strict. 
Severe'. 



298. Synonyms Discriminated. 

Pique is a quick and transient sense of resent- 
ment. 

Spite is petty malice. 

Malice denotes a spirit that desires evil to 
others. 

Character is what we are. 

Reputation is what others think of us. 

Courage is thoughtful, and meets danger 

calmly. 
Bravery is impetuous, and defies danger. 
Audacity is bravery running out into rashness. 

The rules are strict and the punishment is 
severe. 
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299. Words Defined. 

Cu' LI NA BY, relating ip the kitchen or art of cooking. 

Dor' mi to ry, sleeping quarters or a bedroom. 

VfiRAN'DA, a kind of open portico. 

E VAp' o RATE, to pass ofP in vapor. ' 

Cu' Ti CLE, the outer skin of the body. 

Lit' i gate, to contest in law. 

An' ARCH Y, lack of government. 

Cy' CLONE, a storm that moves around a center. 

Di lem' ma, a state of doubt. 

Com po' SURE, calmness. 

Ab' so lute, without limit; arbitrary. 

CbItb'bion, a standard of judging. 

Stbin'gent, making severe requirements; rigid. 

Can' DI DATE, one who seeks some office. 

El'igible, worthy, or qualified, to be chosen. 

Tt i' TiON, money paid for instruction. 

Bt 5l' o gy, the science of life. 

Oba'tion, an elaborate discourse. 

Hid' b ous, dreadful to behold or hear. 

Delin'quent, one who fails to perform a duty. 

300. Selection for Dictation. 

teach' es gen' tie men neigh' bors 

bear' ing Ad' di son weak' ness es 

deal' ing f ol' lies op po si' tion 

treat' ing bet' ter d6f er en' tial 

kind' ly through codr' te ous 

There is no man that teaches us to be gentlemen better than 
Joseph Addison, — gentle in our bearing through life, gentle 
and courteous to our neighbor, gentle in dealing with his fol- 
lies and weaknesses, gentle in treating his opposition, deferen- 
tial to the old, and kindly to the poor. — Thackeray. 

AM. WORD BOOK — 11 
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301. Synonyms. 

Complete the following sentences by inserting the right word it. 
the right place : — 

An occasion presents itself, an — is desired. Thankfulness 
is temporary, and is the expression of our — . Shakespeare 
introduces into his tragedies many — scenes and many — 
persons. The — sailors wandered along the coast until they 
found a — hut. I — walk in the park, and — meet some of 
my acquaintances there. It is related of Maximin, the Roman 
emperor, that he was a man of such — size that his wife's 
bracelet usually served him for a thumb ring ; and also that his 
strength was so — that he could break a horse's leg with a 
kick. The pioneers encountered many — wild beasts and — 
red men. An easy task may be accomplished with — . 



lu' di crous 


ri die' u lous 


of ten 


f re' quent ly 


oc ca' sion 


op por tu' ni ty 


f 8r lorn' 


f 6r sak' en 


grat' i tude 


thank' f ul ness 


sav' age 


f e ro' cious 


im mense 


e nor' mous 


ease 


fa cil' i ty 




302. Selection for Dictation. 




hatch' ets 


gold' en 




land' scape 


mys' tic 


Span' ish 




flaunt' ed 


gar' lands 


Dru' ids 

•• 




mig' tie toe 


gnarled 


stretch 




Yule' tide 



Oaks, from whose branches 
Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yuletide. 

— Longfellow, 

What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade, is his ! 

There needs no crown to mark the forest's king. 

He is the gem, and all the landscape wide 

Seems but the setting, worthless all beside. — Longfellow. 
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303. Words often Mispronounced. 



iSg' end a ry 
CO ad ju' tor 
in' ven t6 ry 
for' ml da ble 
im mo' bile 



con' tu m^ ly 
bur lesque' ^ 
gy ra' tion 
black' guard ^ 
d6s' p! ca ble 



un fr^ quent' ed 
con' ser va tor 
vet' er i ni ry 
ph6 t8g' ra pher 
sa lu' ta to ry 



304. Selection for Dictation. 



in no cence 
p6v' er ty 
de form' i ty 
tem' per 



light' en 
at tract' ive 
ig' no ranee 
a gree' a ble 



a' mi a ble 
de light' f ul 
sim pliQ' i ty 
af flic' tion 



A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction, convert ignorance into 
an amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable. 

— Addison, 

305. Words Defined. 

U nan' I Mous, of one mind. Mis for' tune, ill luck. 

Fea'§ible, capable of being Dissen'sion, angry disagree- 

done. ment. 

Del' E GATE, a representative. Plg'i fy, to appease; to calm. 



Sub or'di nate, secondary. 
Be xig' nant, kind ; gracious. 
Gra tu' I TY, a present. 
Des' per ate, beyond hope. 
Demol'ish, to throw down. 
Sol'itary, by one's self. 
Per nI' cious, destructive. 
Pec oa dil' lo, a petty fault. 



Du' Bi ous, doubtful. 

Eccen'tric, odd. 

Flip' pant, pert; talkative. 

Jeop'ard Y, peril. 

In' FAMOUS, disgraceful. 

Thresh' old, a doorsill. 

Pass' a ble, admissible. 

Ve' he ment, very urgent. 



Pronounced : ^ biir 16sk'. ^ blSg' gard. 
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306. Synonyms Discriminated. 

Neg' LI 6BKGE. Negligence is the habitual omission of some 

duty. 

Neglect'. Neglect is the act of leaving something un- 

done. 

Mod'es ty. Modesty implies absence of conceit, and is to 

be encouraged. 
Bash' FULNESS. Bashfulness is a lack of self-possession, and 

is to be corrected. * 

Dif'fidence. Diffidence is a distrust of our own powers, 

which disqualifies us for duty. 

TAg' I TURN. A taciturn man is silent from disposition or 

Si 'lent. habit; but even a loquacious man may be 

silent at times. 



sweet' meats 
right' ly 
re ceive' 
sen' tence 
coun' cils 
un sta' ble 



307. Selections for Dictation. 

re spect' 
who!' ly 
ap peal' 
chief ly 
o pin' ion 
knowl' edge 



pleas' ant est 
whole' som est 
for bid' ding 
sol' i ta ry 
con cep' tion 
ap prov' ing 



We ought to regard books as we do sweetmeats, not wholly 
to aim at the pleasantest, but chiefly to respect the whole- 
somest ; not forbidding either, but approving the latter most. 

— Plutarch. 

To use books rightly is to go to them for help ; to appeal to 
them when our own knowledge and power of thought fail ; to 
be led by them into wider sight, purer conception, than our 
own, and receive from them the united sentence of the judges 
and councils of all time, against our solitary and unstable 
opinion. — Buskin, 
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308. Words Defined. 

Per' I8H A BLE, subject to decay. 

Ex' o Dus, departure from a place ; a going out. 

Noo tur' nal, pertaining to night. 

Append 'age, something added to a greater thing; a subordi- 
nate part. 

Lbth'argy, dullness ; unnatural drowsiness. 

Ejon'erate, to clear of an accusation. 

GCt'tural, formed in the throat. 

Hy' g! bne, the science of health. 

Ores 'cent, the figure of the new moon. 

Nup'tial, pertaining to marriage. 

Mu' Ti NY, insurrection against authority. 

Per' SE CUTE, to pursue in a manner to injure. 

Quo ta'tion, part of a book or writing named or repeated. 

Al'legory, description of one thing under the image of 
another. 

309. Selection for Dictation. 

pursuit' occu paction excite'ment 

tro' phies ex pect' an ces prS' cious ness 

f^ I19' i tous dis clo' gtires un cer' tain ties 

in spi ra' tion par tic' u lar ly ad ven' ttir ous ly 

Berry picking was near enough to hunting and fishing to 
enlist me when a boy. There was something of the excite- 
ment of the chase in the occupation, and something of the 
charm and preciousness of game about the trophies. The pur- 
suit had its surprises, its expectances, its sudden disclosures, 
in fact, its uncertainties. I went forth adventurously. I could 
wander free as the wind. Then there were moments of inspi- 
ration ; for it always seemed a felicitous stroke to light upon 
a particularly fine spot, as it does when one takes an old and 
wary trout. — Burroughs, 
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Cen'teb. 
Mid'dle. 

Midst. 
Ef fect'. 

€on' SEQUENCE. 



Re §ult'. 

Apt. 
Like' ly. 

Li' ABLE. 

Sub' ject. 



310. Synonyms Discriminated. 

Center involves the idea of a circle. 

Middle is often applied to extent in only one 

direction. 
Midst implies surrounded by. 

An effect springs directly and immediately 

from a cause. 
A consequence is more remote, and results 

from something that stands to it simply as 

antecedent. 
A result is still more remote and variable. 

Apt expresses fitness to do or to be something. 

Likely refers to probable circumstances ; 
liable^ to circumstances which may affect 
us unfavorably. 

Subject refers to evils from which we inevi- 
tably suffer. 



311. Selection for Dictation. 



crit' i cism 
re sent' ing 
f am' i lies 
jear ous 
be trays' 
qugr'ulous 



in dur gence 
in or' di nate 
o' ver much ' 
g8s' sip ing 
re al' i ty 
Roose' velt 



crit' i CIS ing 
neigh' bor hood 
per pet' u al ly 
in sist' en cy 
fault'-find ing 
sen' si tive ness 



Sensitiveness may be shown as well by inordinate indul- 
gence in criticism as by resenting it overmuch. If of two 
families in a neighborhood, one is perpetually gossiping about 
and criticising the other with a querulous, jealous insistency 
in fault-finding, it is in reality the gossiping family, not the 
other, which betrays the greater sensitiveness. 

— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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312. Terma used in Music. 



ban' jo 


scale 


plan'o 


-ehord 


vi Im' 


so'lo 


zith' er 


lyre 


9ym' bal 


artd 



melo'deon 
clSr' 1 net 
■ehro mat'ic 
f al set' t6 
bSr' y tone 



From the shaded barn with its overhanging thatch, gently 
quivering, came the trills of the pipe, while advancing to the 
encounter from the open windows of the mansion, glittering in 
the moonlight through the leaves of the beech trees, echoed 
the full ringing chords of the piano. — F. Korolenko, 

When seated on a cask, with the violin braced against his 
shaven chin, he would draw the bow across the quivering 
strings, hardly a man in the inn could keep his seat. Even 
the old, one-eyed Jew who accompanied Joachim on a bass viol 
would wax enthusiastic, his awkward instrument with its heavy 
bass straining every nerve, as it were, to keep time with the 
light notes of the violin, which seemed to dance as well as' 
sing. — F. Korolenko. 

313. Words Defined. 



Ep fect' I VE, powerful; efficient. 
Di'albct, local form of speech. 
Myr'i AD, a very large number. 
Eab'u LOUS, not true or real. 
In ore' di ent, a component part. 
Lu'cRATivE, gainful; profitable. 
Allu^sion", a hint; a reference. 
In CO her' ent, unconnected. 
Tran' sient, of short duration. , 
In ev'i ta ble, bound to happen. 



Flat'tery, false praise. 
San' guine,^ full of hope. 
Sup' PLICATE, to implore. 
Vera'cious, truthful. 
La cox' ic, using few words. 
Ver' ti cal, upright. 
Fas' gi NATE, to charm. 
Sea' son a ble, tiraely. 
In flex' I BLE, unalterable. 
Ca§' u al ty, an accident. 



Pronounced : ^ sftn' gwln. 
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314. Selection for Dictation. 

tun' nels scuf ' fles ap proach' es 

Go thard' ' vi' a ducts ag' gr^ gate 

spi' ral cork' screw lo' co mo tive 

a droit' ac' tti al ly thought' f ul ly 

e lud' ing tri um' phant ac com' plish es 

The St. Gothard railway has, in an aggregate length of 
twenty-five miles, fifty-six tunnels, thirty-two bridges, and a 
dozen huge viaducts. "The locomotive," says one writer, 
"scuffles up a steep road for a while, then thoughtfully ap- 
proaches a mountain that is too hard to climb, and, instead of 
skipping along the edge and eluding it, plunges boldly into it, 
makes a complete circuit in a spiral tunnel, and comes out two 
hundred feet above where it went in. This adroit trick is re- 
sorted to seven times, and in one big mountain, the locomotive 
actually accomplishes two circuits of a mile each, rising in 
corkscrew fashion, and emerging triumphant up where the 
eagles brood." — W. S. Kennedy, 

315. Synonyms Discriminated. 

Fault, a moral failing. 
Defect', an imperfection. 

Con tempt' I BLE, weak; foolish; worthless. 
Des' pi ca ble, base ; wicked. 

Pal 'try, low; worthless; trifling. 
Pit'iful, wretched; eliciting compassion. 

Health' Y, being in a state of health. 
Health' FUL, serving to produce health. 

Announce', to make known for the first time. 
Pro claim', to publish widely and generally. 



Pronounced : ^ g6 tar'. 
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316. Selections for Dictation. 

sa' cred civ' ic ar' ^hi tec ture 

re cord' sat' is fy en thii' §i a§m 

proud' est defense' habita'tion 

prin' ci pie en dur' ing as so' ci a ted 

Noble architecture is one element of patriotism. 

— Lowell. 

The art of building is the strongest, proudest, most endur- 
ing, of the arts of man ; it is the art which is associated with 
all civic pride and sacred principle; with which men record 
their power, satisfy their enthusiasm, make sure their defense, 
define and make dear their habitation. — Buskin, 

317. Words Defined. 

Vac'u um, an empty space, containing not even air. 
In' CI DENT, an accidental or subordinate event. 
Peren'nial, continuing through years. 
Vi va'cious, lively; having vigorous powers of life. 
Le'niext, mild; of merciful disposition. 
Prevail', to gain the victory ; to persuade. 
In fat' u a ted, inspired with foolish passion. 
Il le' gal, unlawful ; contrary to law. 
DoM I neer', to rule with insolence. 
Inoonsist'ent, at variance; contradictory. 
Crude, in a natural state ; imperfect. 
Im per' ti next, rude in behavior ; impudent. 
E'gotist, one who magnifies his own importance. 
Con 'sE CRATE, to set apart to sacred use. 
Pugna'cious, disposed to fight; quarrelsome. 
Pedes' TRi an, one who travels on foot. 
So lil' o quy, a talking to one's self. 

Me mo' RIAL, anything intended to preserve the memory of a 
person or event. 
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bil'low 
crys' tal 
a e' ri al 
strength 
tor na' do 



318. Selections for Dictation. 

an' kle 
f o' li a ted 
trib' ute 
Holmes^ 
de pos' it ed 



mo' tion less 
so lu' tion 
at mos phgr' ic 
veg' e ta ble 
hur' ri canes 



A vast silver willow 
Stands stemming a billow, 
A motionless billow 
Of ankle-deep mosses. 

The oak is but a foliated atmospheric crystal deposited from 
the aerial ocean that holds the future vegetable world in solu- 
tion. The storm that tears its leaves has paid tribute to its 
strength, and it breasts the tornado clad in the spoils of a 
hundred hurricanes. — Holmes. 

319. Terms used in Music. 



trr ble 


bass 


flag e6 let 


quar tet' 


or' gan 


tarn bour me' 

• • 


tr8m' bone 


clgf 


ac c8r' di on 


diir ci mer 


gSm' tit 


harp' SI -ehord 



In Nellie Custis's music room stands the harpsichord given 
her by General Washington as a wedding present. It is the 
lineal ancestor of the modern grand piano, but with two banks 
of keys. 

This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

— Longfellow, 



Pronounced: ^homz. 
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320. Synonyms Discriminated. 



Dis AD van'tage. 
In 'jury. 

suffi'cient. 
Enough'. 

Cu'rious. 
In quis' I TivE. 

Disloy'alty. 
Trea'§on. 

Sor'ry. 

Grieved. 

Hurt. 



A disadvantage is the abseoce of good; an 
injury is a positive evil. 

Sufficient means what one actually needs ; 
enough, what one desires. 

Curious refers to a state of mind ; inquisi- 
tive, to a habit or act. 

He who deceives his friend is guilty of 
disloyalty; but he who betrays his coun- 
try commits treason. 

We speak of being sorry for anything, how- 
ever trivial ; but we are grieved for that 
which concerns us more deeply ; we are 
hurt at being treated with disrespect. 



Ag' as siz ^ 
in tense' 
win' ning 
f 6re' hSad 
e mo' tions 
eas'ily 



321. Selection for Dictation. 

pos sessed' 
search' ing 
brir liant 
gen' er ous 
man' ners 
gen' er al ly 



de scribed' 
mag nif ' i cent 
con ver sa' tion 
per son al' i ty 
un u' su al ly 
good-na' tured 



Agassiz possessed a charm of personality which can hardly 
be described. His large frame, magnificent head, high fore- 
head, searching eyes, were the signs of an unusually active 
mind, and of emotions intense and easily moved. He was bril- 
liant in conversation, and of most winning manners ; he was 
generally happy and good-natured, as he was kind and gener- 
ous ; and his friends were more and more drawn to love him. 



JPronounced : ^ S.g' & sfi or a g&s' Iz. 
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322. Words Defined. 

Simulta'ne ous, happening at the same time. 

Ph! lan' thro py, love of mankind. 

Punctil'i ous, observant of nice points. 

Par T3fg' i pate, to have a share with others. 

Sano'tion, to give authority for. 

Ac QUI esce', to comply ; to agree to. 

Fun da men'tal, essential ; a leading principle. 

Re ac'tion, movement in a contrary direction. 

Deci'pher, to study out the meaning of. 

Stolid' I TY, dullness of intellect; stupidity. 

Va ga' ry, a wandering of the thoughts ; a whimsical purpose. 

Incred'ible, impossible to be believed. 

VAg' IL late, to fluctuate in mind or opinion ; to waver. 

Il lit' er ate, ignorant of books ; unlearned. 

Pla' gia RisT, one who puts forth as his own the writings of 

another. 
Pre dom' i nant, superior in strength, influence, or authority ; 

prevalent. 

323. Selection for Dictation. 



fertirity 
rep re sent' 
ni' tro gen 
er e ments 
ex haust' ed 



pot' ash 
prfiQ^ ess 
ph8s ph8r' ic 
det' r 1 ment 



sup ply' ing 
rec' og nized 
in gre' di ents 
ag' ri cul ture 
e CO nom' ic al 



pro due' tion 

Soil fertility is now largely recognized as a matter of sup- 
plying certain ingredients — combined nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash — to the soil, as they are removed in the 
process of growth by the crops. These three elements alone 
do not represent the sum total of plant! foods, so to speak ; but 
they do include those which the practice of agriculture has 
found most likely to become exhausted, to the detriment of 
economical production. 
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334. Nautical Termt. 

scull prow lee' ward 

8ff' ing helm an' -ehor 

dSv' it gSff try' sail 

hawg' er yawl tSff' rail 

We hauled out into the stream^ and came to anchor for the 
night. The next morning, a breeze having sprung up from 
the southward, we took a pilot on board, hove up our anchor, 
and began beating down the bay. — R, H, Dana, Jr, 

When the ship had fallen off dead before the wind, her 
head-sails were shaken, her after-yards trimmed, and her helm 
shifted, before she had time to run upon the danger that had 
threatened as well to leeward as to windward. 

— J, Fenimore Cooper. 

325. Selections for Dictation. 



cheer' ful 


ad dress' 


swal' 16ws 

• 


clos' er 


sad' died 


in te' ri or 


glued 


red' breast 


sun'-streaked 


cob' web 


li'^hgn 


sus pen' sion 


tear' ing 


hum' ming 


sym' pa thy 



Of all bird voices, none are more sweet and cheerful to my 
ear than those of swallows in the dim, sun-streaked interior of 
a lofty barn ; they address the heart with even a closer sym- 
pathy than robin redbreast. — Hawthorne, 

The nest of the humming bird was saddled on a twig, and 
glued to a dark green oak leaf. The outside was coated with 
lichen and wound with cobweb. Once I saw the cobweb hang- 
ing from her needle-like bill, and thought she probably had 
been tearing down the beautiful suspension bridges the spiders 
hang from tree to tree. — Florence A. Merriam. 
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326. Selection for Dictation. 

Jef f er son law' y er in' dus try 

rSq' ui gites ^ in' stinct sus tained' 

conn' sel scents m^ thSd' ic al 

re search' s^ r8n' i ty in apt' i tude 

ra pid' i ty badg' er ing mul ti fa' ri ous 

Jefferson had most of the requisites of a great lawyer: 
industry so quiet, methodical, and sustained that it amounted 
to a gift ; learning multifarious and exact ; skill and rapidity 
in handling books; the instinct of research that leads him 
who has it to the fact he wants as surely as the hound scents 
the game ; a serenity of temper which neither the inaptitude 
of witnesses nor the badgering of counsel could ever disturb. 

— Parton. 

327. Nautical Terms. 



shrouds 


g^y' 


stSn' chion 


bow' sprit 


star' board 


sprit' sail 


spank' er 


yacht ^ 


miz zen mast 


hSr yard 


fluke 


mar' tin gale 



Far ahead forked out the great bowsprit and jib booms, 
made massive to the eye by the long spritsail yard and the 
enormously thick gear of shrouds and guys ; on high rose the 
canvas at the fore, yellowing as it soared into a golden tinge 
to the westering glory that was setting the heavens on fire on 
the starboard beam. — TF. Clark Russell. 

In the crosstrees of both masts, and higher yet on the yards 
above, and in the tops also, were a number of men busily 
employed in sending down the royal, sky sail, and topgallant 
yards, and housing the topgallant masts. 

— W. Clark Russell, 

Pronounced ; ^ gl. ^ y6t. 
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328. Words Defined. 

I tin' ER ANT, one who travels from place to place. 

Sa tJr' ic al, severe in language ; sarcastic. 

Pre var' i gate, to evade telling the truth. 

Credu'lity, a disposition to believe on slight evidence. 

Decrep'it, weak and shriveled by age. 

In ter dict', to forbid ; to prohibit. 

Dif'ficult, hard to be done. 

Do mes'tic, relating to home life. 

Am phib' I ous, having a life adapted to both air and water. 

Di ag' o NAL, reaching from one angle to another not consecutive. 

Hy per c^fciT' IC AL, over critical ; unduly exact. 

Dis'lo gate, to put out of place. 

In vig' or ate, to put energy or strength into. 

Male FAG 'tor, an evil doer ; one who injures another. 

Pan a gij' a, a remedy for all diseases. 

Con tem' po ra ry, one who lives at the same time as another. 

329. Selections for Dictation. 



charms 


speech 


crown' ing 


coins 


din' gy 


serv' ice 


drudg' es 


ear nest 


er e gan ces 


ut' tered 


av' er age 


e mm ci a' tion 


def i nite 


i5s thet' ic 


. imag inaction 



A clear and sharp-cut enunciation is one of the crowning 
charms and elegances of speech. Words so uttered are like 
coins fresh from the mint, compared with the worn and dingy 
drudges of long service. — Lowell, 

The first requisite of good writing is to have an earnest and 
definite purpose, whether aesthetic or moral; and even good 
writing, to please long, must have more than an average 
amoui;it either of imagination or common sense. — Lowell, 
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330. Selections for Dictation. 

trair ing mid'-air ban' ners 

tow' er ing cy' press tSn' ^ broiis 

lithe rus' tic ca the' drals 

an' cient se' crets la' dy like 

my s' ter y Pa' tience mur' mur ing 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the 

cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathe- 
drals. — Longfellow. 

The Birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, the go-between of 

rustic lovers ; 
Thy white bark has their secrets in its keeping : 
Reuben writes here the happy name of Patience, 
And thy lithe boughs hang murmuring and weeping 
Above her as she steals the mystery from thy keeping. 

— Lowell. 

331. Names of Flowers. 

or' -ehid pop' py col' um bine 

vi' o let cal' la car na' tion 

ar' bu tus dai' sy ox' a lis 

ca mSr li a cac' tus nar qIs' sus 

ge ra' ni um gSn' tian ^ he' li o trope 

wis ta' ri a hy' a cinth gla di' o lus 

j6s' sa m!ne mSr' i gold pSr' i win kle 

I have taken the plants in hand, and really the desert blos- 
soms like the rose : ten windows full ; they are really splendid. 

Pronounced : ^ j6n' shan. 
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A passion flower is running round the top at the rate of seven 
knots an hour ; and I have geraniums, clouds of pink oxalis^ 
abutilon, and eallas in bloom. — Celia Thaxter. 

When Nature had shaped her rustic beauties, — 
The bright-eyed daisy, the violet sweet, 

The blushing poppy that nods and trembles 
In its scarlet hood among the wheat, — 

She paused and pondered, and then she fashioned 
The scentless camellia proud and cold, 

The spicy carnation freaked with passion. 
The lily pale for an angel to hold. 

All were fair, yet something was wanting. 

Of freer perfection, of larger repose ; 
And again she paused, then in one glad moment 

She breathed her whole soul into the rose. 

— W, W, Story. 

332. Selection for Dictation. 

sor dier dumb states' xnan 

c5r' al rsir est bare' foot 

u' ni son el' 6 quent hoi' low-eyed 

ej am' pie high' -poised in dif ' f er ent 

WASHINGTON. 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 

High-poised example of great duties done 

Simply as breathing, a world's honors worn 

As life's indifferent gifts to all men bom ; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod. 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content. 

— LoweW 

AM. WORD BOOK 12 
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333. Words Defined. 

Con ster na' tion, sudden fear ; panic. 

Bi og' ra PHY, history of a person's life. 

Ex TRAv' A GANT, wild J wasteful ; visionary. 

Mis'anthrope, one who hates mankind. 

So L19' IT ous, anxious to avoid, or eager to obtain. 

SuR REP t!' tious, done by stealth or fraud. 

Ex CRU ' CI A TING, torturiug ; tormenting. 

Ephem'eral, beginning and ending in a day. 

CiRCu'iTous, going roundabout ; indirect. 

Os'tracize, to cast out from social or political favor. 

E QUEs' TRi AN, pertaining to horses ; a rider. 

Farina'ceous, consisting of, or yielding, meal or flour. 

He red' I TA RY, descending from ancestors. 

Le git' I MATE, according to law. 

Gre ga' ri ous, living in a flock or herd. 

Pre cur' sor, he who, or that which, precedes an event. 

334. Selection for Dictation. 



mod' est 


un blamed' 


swerve less 


rig' id 


wave'-beat 


with stood' 


helm 


wooed 


broad-mind' ed 


hon' ored 


pop' u lar 


Wash'ington 



Modest, yet firm as Nature's self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will ; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men's, — Washington. 

— LowdL 
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836. Selection for Dictation. 

li' bra ry pi o neer' gen' er al 

tax^ a' tion im por' tant tes' ti f y ing 

struc' ttire pri' ma ri ly con ven' lent ly 

de signed' ac cess' i bly sig nif i cance 

sup port' ed con' fi dence con tra die' tion 

col lee' tion in tel lee' tu al ac cu' mii la ting 

The new building of the Boston Public Library, the pioneer 
in the United States of free libraries supported by general 
taxation, and still the most important of all American libra- 
ries, may be called without much fear of contradiction the 
most beautiful library structure in the world, as it certainly is 
one of the noblest and most beautiful public buildings in this 
country. Primarily, of course, it wad designed to house, con- 
veniently and accessibly, the great collection of books which 
the city had been accumulating for nearly forty years ; but it 
was also designed to express in a fitting manner the signifi- 
cance of that collection in the intellectual life of the city, — to 
be, in a word, a work of art complete in every feature, and as 
such testifying, as has well been said, " to the confidence which 
the American people have come to feel in the public library as 
a branch of education." — Handbook of the Library. 

336. Words Defined. 

Ex ter' mi NATE, to dcstroy utterly j to expel. 

Con vales' CENT, regaining health. 

Equinoc'tial, pertaining to the time of equal day and night. 

Ob sb' QUI ous, cringing; fawning. 

SoM nam' Bu list, a person who walks in his sleep. 

Conserv'ative, one who wishes to retain things as they are. 

In UN da' tion, a flood. Ret' ro spect, a looking back. 

Men da' oious, lying, false. Om nis' cient, all-knowing. 

In ap pro' pri ate, unsuitable. Om nip' o tent, all-powerful. 
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337. Names of Flowera. 



pe tu' ni a 


fris 


a n8m' o ne 


tube' rose 


cl8m' a tis 


ver be' na 


he pat' i ca 


f uch' si a ' 



hon' ey sue Kle 
h^ dran' ge a 
nas tur' tium ^ 
mignonette'^ 



What a pity flowers can utter no sound ! A singing rose, a 
whispering violet, a murmuring honeysuckle — oh, what a rare 
and exquisite miracle would these be ! — H, W. Beecker, 

The clematis and the moonflower obstinately refuse to clothe 
your cot with beauty ; the tigridia bulbs rot in the ground ; 
and the irises produce a pitiful pennyworth of bloom to an 
intolerable quantity of leaves. But the petunias and the 
sweet Williams and the balsams leap promptly into life and 
vigor; and the ever-faithful and friendly nasturtium comes 
early and stays late ; and the limp morning-glory may always 
be counted upon to slouch familiarly over everything in sight, 
window blinds preferred. — H, C. Bunner, 



338. Synonyms Discriminated. 

Ac cept' a ble. Acceptable relates to things ; welcome^ to per- 
Wel' come. sons. 

Pu'erKle. Puerile is always used in a bad sense; youth- 

Youth' ful. ful, commonly in a good sense. 

Retort'. A retort is an ill-natured, pointed reply; a 

Rep ar tee'. repartee is a witty return to a witty remark. 

Eid'icule. a man mz.j ridicule without unkindness of 

Deride'. feeling; he who derides shows a severe 

Taunt. and contemptuous spirit; to taunt is to 

reproach with bitter insult. 

Pronounced : ^ fti' shI A. ^ n&s tiir' shiim. » mtn ytin 6t'. 
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339. Selection for Dictation. 

char' ac ter im ag' Ine var' nish 

defects' lus'ter perfec'tion 

ob scure' gl&r' ing pan e gyv ic 

ap plause' ob struct' what so ev' er 

art' fill ly oc ca' sion in dig na' tion 

dis guised' con spire' dis ap point' ed 

Be your character what it will, it will be known ; and no- 
body will take it upon your own word. Never imagine that 
anything you can say yourself will varnish your defects, or 
tidd luster to your perfections; but on the contrary it may, 
and nine times in ten will, make the former more glaring and 
the latter obscure. If you are silent upon your own subject, 
neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule will obstruct or allay 
the applause which you may really deserve ; but if you publish 
your own panegyric upon any occasion or in any shape what- 
soever, and however artfully dressed or disguised, they will all 
conspire against you, and you will be disappointed of the very 
end you aim at. — CJiesterfield. 

340. Words Defined. 

Ep I dem' 10, spreading among the people. 

Dem'agogue, an unprincipled political leader. 

Ex TEM po ra' NK ous, without previous study. 

Momen'tous, of great consequence. 

Un' DELATING, rising and falling like waves. 

Ab o rJg' I XE§, first known inhabitants of a country. 

Ex PE dV tious,, quick ; prompt. 

Insignif'icant, having no weight or effect. 

In CAN DEs' CENT, whitc or glowing with heat. 

Cog'nizant, having knowledge of. 

In tan' gi ble, incapable of being touched ; imperceptible. 
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341. Selection for Dictation. 



there' fore 
in tense' ly 
as sur' ing 
syr la ble 
dif fer ence 



— / 



mu§e um 
mere' ly 
versed 
ut' ter ly 
ac' cu ra cy 



ear' nest ly 
lit' er a ture 
il lit' er ate 
un ed' u ca ted 
au th6r' i ti tive ly 



And therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly and authori- 
tatively (I know I am right in this), that you must get into 
the habit of looking intensely at words, and assuring yourself 
of their meaning, syllable by syllable — nay, letter by letter. 
The study of books is called literature, and a man versed in it 
is called, by the consent of nations, a man of letters, instead of 
a man of books or of words. You might read all the books in 
the British Museum (if you could live long enough), and re- 
main an utterly "illiterate," uneducated person; but if you 
read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter, that is to say, 
with real accuracy, you are for evermore in some measure an 
educated person. — Rnskin. 



Pi' RATE. 

Bran' DISH. 

Ex ploit'. 
Lau'rels. 
Sub' SI DizE. 

Frao'Ile. 
Qitan'dary. 

Tal'i§man. 



342. Use of Words lUustrated. 

Captain Kidd was a famous pirate, and robbed 
many ships. 

The soldier brandished his sword as he ad- 
vanced. 

Othello boasted of his exploits. 

Gladstone has won many laurels. 

Many railroads are subsidized by the govern- 
ment. 

The china cups were very fragile. 

The road suddenly branched and the travelers 
were in a quandary. 

In India, many persons wear talismans to keep 
off illness. 
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343. Selection for Dictation. 

paint' ing out' ward no' blest 

sculp' t Are sep' a rate ex ist' ence 

sub' stance sur pass' es im' a ges 

Ah, to build, to build ! 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images. 
Are merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses them 
As substance shadow. — Longfellow, 

344. Words Defined. 

Cadav'erous, deathly pale; ghastly. 

Con SAN guKn' i ty, the relationship of persons by blood. 

Bric-a-brac, a miscellaneous collection of curiosities. 

Alac'rity, a cheerful readiness. 

Inad vert'entlt, by accident; carelessly. 

Su PER cil' I ous, haughty ; overbearing. 

Invin'oible, not to be conquered or overcome. 

Hal Lu CI na' TioN, a belief in the reality of things that do 

not exist. 
Dep er en' tial, respectful ; inclining to accept the opinion of 

another in preference to one's own. 
Re ver' ber ate, to echo ; to return as prolonged sound. 
MoN o ma'ni a, insanity on one subject. 
Alle'giance, the duty of fidelity to one's government or 

king. 
In'terlo per, one who wrongfully meddles or intrudes. 
Ep' i cure, one who is devoted to dainty and luxurious eating 

and drinking. 
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345. Selections for Dictation. 



f oor ish 
6 pin' ion 
nSth'er 
Lin' coin ^ 
nortii' em 



trail 
shoal 
mor' tals 
strug' gle 
stream' ing 



in car' nate 
com' mon est 
val' u a ble 
ev' er y bod y 
phos ph5r es' cent 



The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinion. 

— LoweU. 

Abraham Lincoln was the incarnate common sense of the 
people. 

The trail of a shoal of fish through the phosphorescent 
water is like the streaming of northern lights through the 
silent nether heaven. — LoweU, 

The commonest things, such as lie within everybody's grasp, 
are more valuable than the riches which so many mortals sigh 
and struggle after. — Hawthorne. 

346. Synonyms Discriminated. 



MOR TI FT CA' TION. 

Vex a' tion. 
^HA grin'. 



A ban' don. 
Relin'quish. 
De sert'. 
SuR ren' der. 
Renounce'. 
Forsake'. 



Mortification springs from a wounded 
pride; vexation^ from a sense of loss, 
disappointment, etc. ; chagrin may 
spring from either, but it is not usu- 
ally so keen and lasting. 

We abandon what we give up absolutely 
and finally ; we relinquish what we have 
prized; we desert what we ought to 
adhere to; we surrender what we have 
held as our own ; we renounce a thing 
publicly ; we forsake when we break off 
some previous association or connection. 



Pronounced: ^ llnk"n. 
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347. Selection for Dictation. 

hum' ble un gain' ly man' ners 

cur tiire sup plied' wis' dom 

mon' arch mod' ern rev' er ence 

hu mane' hon' es ty * sin c5r' i ty 

ab' so lute coun' try men sim pli^' i ty 

James Russell Lowell say? of Abraham Lincoln, " He was a 
man of humble birth and ungainly manners, of little culture 
beyond what his own genius supplied; but he became more 
absolute in power than any monarch of modern times, through 
the reverence of his countrymen for his honesty, his wisdom, 
his sincerity, his faith in God and man, and the nobly humane 
simplicity of his character." 

348. Words Defined. 

Sub ter ra' ne ous, under the surface of the earth. 
So CI ol' o GY, the philosophy of human society. 
In cen' di a ry, one who sets fire to a building or other property. 
Com pla' cen cy, a feeling of quiet pleasure. 
Des' UL TO RY, fitful ; disconnected. 
Ex'tricate, to disentangle; to let free from hindrance. 
Ri' OT ous, guilty of disorder. 
Tur' bu lent, in violent commotion ; riotous. 
Com' PEN SATE, to recompense; to give an equivalent in value. 
Com' MON place, common; trite; hackneyed. 
Ac CLi' MATE, to habituate to a climate not native. 
Ac CEs'so RY, accompanying ; an accomplice. 
Di pLo' MA CY, dexterity in securing advantages in state affairs. 
Hercu'le AN, very great; difficult. 

Ad ver' si ty, state of adverse fortune ; affliction ; distress. 
la no' ble, degenerate; disgraceful. 

Itin'erary, an account of travels, or a register of places and 
distances. 
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349. Selection for Dictation. 



com plete' 
era' die 
tru' ly 
nur' ttired 



vie' to ry 
drunk' ard 



-!•/ _'^ 



spe cieg 
ma tu' ri ty 



birth' place 
rev o lu' tions 
po lit' i cal 
dis tin' guished 



When the victory shall be complete, — when there shall be 
neither a slave nor a drunkard on the earth, — how proud the 
title of that land which may truly claim to be the birthplace 
and the cradle of both those revolutions that shall have ended 
in that victory! How nobly distinguished that people who 
shall have planted and nurtured to maturity both the political 
and moral freedom of their species ! — Abraham Lincoln. 



350. Selection for Dictation. 



Burns 
for' tti nate 
pas' sion ate 
apt' i tudes 
house' hold 



ed' u ca ted 
dig' ni ty 
gen' ius 
Goe' the ^ 
com mer' cial 



sti preme' ly 

bar lads 

in tel' li gence 

in sa' tia ble 

ac a dem' ic al ly 



Burns was not academically educated ; but in his own way 
and for his own work he was one of the best-trained men of 
his time. He was, in the first place, supremely fortunate in 
the character of his father, — a man of rare dignity, insight, 
and intelligence, passionate in temper and without commercial 
skill, but possessed in unusual degree of those aptitudes which 
in his son passed on into genius. He was fortunate also in his 
mother, who, like the mother of Goethe, had an insatiable love 
of stories and songs ; who knew the old ballads by heart, and 
who made them as familiar as household words to her child. 

— Outlook, 



Pronounced : ^ gS'teh. 
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Ix firm'. 
Tar' ry. 
Ee dress'. 
Recoil'. 
Leg' I BLE. 

Sto'iC AL. 

Aus tere'. 
Ig xite'. 
Pun' gent. 
Flur'ry. 



351. Use of Words Illustrated. 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

Boatman, do not tarry. 

For some wrongs there is no redress. 

Seeing his danger, he suddenly recoiled. 

Horace Greeley's handwriting was not always 

legible. 
Through hardship, Stanley became stoical. 
The Puritans were austere men. 
The cotton was easily ignited. 
Ammonia has a pungent odor. 
The women entered the train in a flurry, just as 

it started. 



ed u gb! tion 
re trench' 
ren' der 
pro ceed* 
Froe' he\ 
ser' geant ^ 



352. Selections for Dictation. 

Ev' ev 6tt 
safe' guard 
train' ing 
re sour' ces 
ef fi' cient 
school' mas ter 



lib' er ty 
en dures' 
in struc' tion 
con di' tioned 
re cruit' ing 
con' scions ness 



Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing 
army. If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must 
raise those of the recruiting sergeant. — Everett, 

The real object of education is to give children resources 
that will endure as long as life endures. — Sydney Smith, 

Education as a whole, by means of instruction and training, 
should bring to man's consciousness, and render efficient in his 
life, the fact that man and nature proceed from God and are 
conditioned by him ; that both have their being in God. 

— Froehel, 



Pronounced : ^ sSr* j^n^ 
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En vi' RONS. 

Rev'erIe. 
Catas'trophe. 

Fastid'ious. 

An' TI DOTE. 

Men 'di CANT. 

Capa'cious. 

Flau'§ible. 
bois' ter ous. 

Ir'rI TABLE. 

Com pre hen'sive. 
Com mand' ment. 



353. Use of Words Illustrated. 

The environs of Paris are very inter- 
esting. 

She stood by the fire engaged in reverie. 

The catastrophe resulted in great loss of 
life. 

The boarders were very fastidious. 

Sleep is the sure antidote of insanity, the 
cure of idiocy. 

In Edinburgh, mendicants sit by the doors 
and beg. 

Santa Claus is represented with a capa- 
cious bag. 

The excuse was plausible. 

The children were boisterous in their 
games. 

Alexander Pope was a man of irritable 
temper. 

"Know thyself" is a comprehensive pre- 
cept. 

Fear God and keep his commandments. 



854. Selections for Dictation. 



a ward' 

• • 

Bre da 
d&r' ing 
Dutch 
M5t' lej^ 
Span' ish 



Eng' land 
as sign' ing 
wor' thi est 
au da' cious 
pr5v' in ces 
pro ces' sion 



pro nounced' 
un e quiv' o cal 
irrSv'o cable 
dis pas' sion ate 
il lus' tri OUS 
-ehr8n o log' ic al 



The calm, dispassionate Muse of History has pronounced 
her unequivocal and irrevocable award, not only assigning to 
Franklin no second place among the greatest and worthiest 
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who have adorned the annals of New England, but enrolling 
him forever among the illustrious benefactors of mankind. 

— Everett 

The capture of Breda — as an example of daring, patience, 
and complete success — has served to encourage the bold 
spirits of every generation, and will always inspire emulation 
in patriotic hearts of every age and clime ; while, as the first 
of a series of audacious enterprises by which Dutch victories 
were to take the place of a long procession of Spanish triumphs 
on the blood-stained soil of the provinces, it merits, from its 
chronological position, a more than ordinary attention. 

— J, L. Motley. 





360. Legal Terms. 




de fault' 


plea 


re prieve' 


ar raigu' 


cur prit 


ref er ee' 


stat' ute 


e' diet 


siib poe' na 


ver' diet 


du' ress 


ap pel' lant 


sh6r' i£E 


as size' 


con' sta ble 


per' jure 


sum' mons 


af fi da' vit 



As many as twenty men offered to take their affidavit that 
the monuments had- been moved ; but when they were cross- 
examined, they were badly confused. Not a single witness 
was worth anything. 

Neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers. 

The judges, in their vestments of state, attended to give 
advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy lords 
walked in solemn order from their usual place of assembling 
to the tribunal. The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings 
advanced to the bar, and bent the knee. The culprit was 
indeed not unworthy of that great presence. — Macaulay, 
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Descend 'akt. 
In firm' I TY. 
Propri'etor. 

Pre scrip' TioN. 

CURIOS'ITY. 
iSx' CEL LENT. 

Reli'gion. 



356. Use of Words Illustrated. 

He was a descendant of the Pharaohs. 

A friend should bear his friend's infirmities. 

We learned that the proprietor of the store 

had gone home. 
The doctor wrote a prescription. 
In Venice they found many curiosities. 
What an excellent likeness of Lincoln ! 
Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in 

the heart. 



357. Selection for Dictation. 



stag' gers 
sphere 
gain say' 
wield' y 
, pol' i cy 
fed' er al 



con' ti nent 
nS' tion al 
wid' en ing 
es' ti mate 
pop u la' tions 
gov' em ment 



leg is la' tion 
in' flu ence 
reck' on ing 
dis sen' tient 
har mo' ni ous 
ad min is tra' tion 



The sphere and influence of national administration and 
national legislation are widening rapidly. Our populations 
are growing at such a rate that one's reckoning staggers at 
counting the possible millions that may have a home and a 
work on this continent ere fifty more years shall have filled 
their short span. The East will not always be the center of 
national life. The South is fast accumulating M'ealth, and will 
faster recover influence. The West has already achieved a 
greatness which no man can gainsay, and has in store a power 
of future growth which no man can estimate. AVhether these 
sections are to be harmonious or dissentient depends almost 
entirely upon the methods and policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The government of a country so vast and various must 
be strong, prompt, wieldy, and efficient. 
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368. Words Defined. 

Nefa'rious, wicked in the extreme. 

AcRi mo'nious, full of bitterness; sarcastic. 

Inim'ical, unfriendly; referring chiefly to private enmity. 

Preoo'oious, ripe or mature before the natural time. 

Del e te' ri ous, destructive, poisonous. 

Pro pen' si ty, inclination ; bent of mind to good or evil. 

Sanctimo'nious, having an appearance of piety. 

Par si mo'ni ous, close ; stingy ; penurious. 

A MAN u en' SIS, a copyist, or one who writes from dictation. 

Dog mat' ic al, arrogantly authoritative ; overbearing. 



359. Selection for Dictation. 



sin ewy 
mot' tied 
se' ri ous 
lus' ter 
re sour' ces 
or' di na ry 
ex cite' merit 



lis' ten ing 
ath' letes 
dis course' 
fa' cial 
rep ar tee' 
won' der f ul 
ex pres' sion 



move' ments 
pe des' tri an 
en thu §i as' tic 
in die' a tive 
fas' ci na ting 
pen' e tra ting 
in ej haust' i ble 



In person, Lowell was of medium height, but sinewy and 
active. His movements indicated what athletes call " staying 
power," and he was a sturdy and enthusiastic pedestrian. His 
eyes, mottled gray and brown, were strongly indicative of his 
moods : when fixed upon study, or while listening to serious 
discourse, they were grave and penetrating ; in ordinary con- 
versation they were bright and cheery ; in moments of excite- 
ment they had a wonderful luster. Nothing could be finer 
than his facial expression while telling a story or tossing a 
repartee. In conversation his resources were inexhaustible. 
It is no wonder that he was admired, for at his best he was 
one of the i?^ost fascinating of men. 
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360. Names of Precious Stones and Minerals. 



gar' net 


5' pal 


sax' d6 nyx 


em' er aid 


sard 


p6r' phy ry 


sap'phire^ 


bgr'yl 


car nel' ian 


di' a mond 


ag' ate 


chrys' o lite 


Sm' fe thyst 


t5' paz 


tour' ma line 


tur quoije' ^ 


jas' per 


«hS,l 96d' ny 



There was no room for mistake ; there were the ruby stars 
with a great emerald in the center. 

A wonderful display of diamonds and jubies, fixed in bur- 
nished gold and disposed in the most beautiful forms, delighted 
the eye ; columns of the rarest marble supported the dome ; and 
between them were placed vessels of agate, porphyry, jet, jasper, 
crystal, and other precious material. 

The magnificence of empire can find nothing more precious, 
either to possess, or be proud of wearing, than 

" Fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts. 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds. 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price. 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 
May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity." 

— Leigh Hunt, 



Pronounced : ^ sftf ' Ir. ^ tfbr koiz'. 
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